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OUR MAY COLOR PLATE, 
accompany the Bazan issued May 6, represents a 
‘arisian walking costume, treated in pastel-blue veiling. 
The design is one that will be equally effective for street or 
afternoon use, and includes a long peplum over-dress and an 
elaborately trimmed but simply made bodice with novel 
trimmed sleeves that appear in pattern form for the first 
time in this number of the BAZAR. 


which will 





The special cut paper pattern designa, which have proved 
to be #0 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have heen resumed for the season. 

These patterns, which are moat carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designs The patterns are made in one 
standard size only. An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther details will be found on page 344. 








HE MILLINERS OF ARKANSAS ARE IN A 
quandary, the Legislature having suddenly es 
poused the cause of the Audubon Society by 
passing the following law 

Any person who shall have in possession, or who shall sell or ex- 
pose for sale any feathers or skins or parts of birds for use in millinery 
or similar parposes, or shall kill for such purposes any birds in this 
State, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
shall be fined not less than $25 nor more than $50 for each offence 


Perhaps the legislators did not realize the fact that they 
were selecting the best season of the year for passing such 
a law; the season when they could ordain kindness tow- 
ard birds without being too hard on womankind. Sum 
mer millinery is not so ornithological as that of winter, 
and for this the milliners are doubtless thankful. Several 
questions arise in connection with the bill as it passed, and 
it is to be hoped they will be clenred up before any other 
States follow the Arkansas example. One is in regard to 
the wearing of ostrich plumes and certain other feathers 
which are obtained without costing the life of their origi 
nal owners, and, indeed, so we are assured, without caus 
ing them any great discomfort. To be sure, the people 
who make this statement may not be in the confidence of 
the plucked birds, but the theories they advance have 
been so widely accepted, that in all probability the women 
of Arkansas will at least cling to their right to wear ostrich 
feathers. If they do not yield gracefully to the other pro 
visions of the bill, it is to be feared they will receive little 
sympathy. 


der which one had expected to be married would be 

at least disappointing, no matter how sensible one 
might be. Even a few superstitious qualms might be al 
lowed. A good many people whispered these qualms 
when the great bell of lilies fell at the Hammond-Sloane 
wedding the other day. Of course everybody ridiculed 
them, especially one man who laughed at the idea of any 
ill fortune coming to the bridal couple, and said that if 
trouble was in store for anybody it would be for the 
florists. As a proof of his superior discernment in mat 
ters superstitious he recalled a Boston wedding where the 
same thing occurred. This was years ago, and the bride 
and groom have grown old prosperously and happily, 
their children have turned out well, and everything has 
gone as merrily as marriage bells which do not fall. But 
the florist—poor man!—has come down like the bell he 
furnished, and is now selling flowers on the sidewalk, 


Te DOWNFALL OF THE WEDDING BELL UN- 


HOUGH THE DAY OF THE SALON SEEMS TO 
+ have gone by, there are still periodical rumors of an 

attempt to revive the old régime; rumors so per- 
sistent that the chimera of ‘‘ an American salon” has be 
come as familiar as that of “ the great American novel.” 
No longer ago than last week there was a report that the 
former chimera had again appeared, this time in a new 
quarter. The report said that Mrs. Howard Gonld in- 
tends to hold a salon—that seems to be the steredty ped 
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phrase—in the million-dollar house which her husband is 
building on Fifth Avenue. 

This may or may not be true. Even if Mrs. Gould’s 
** intentions ” are correctly reported, there will not be any- 
thing personal in the sceptical smiles with which people 
will inevitably greet the idea. The fate which has be- 
fallen similar intentions on the part of other American 
women will be the cause of this scepticism. The uni- 
formity with which these ambitions have come to naught 
—at least, to naught in the way of a salon—reminds one 
of the woman who sighed and said of her persistently 
unlucky son that he had ‘dreadful success.” There is 
fo denying the fact that attempts to hold an American 
salon have hitherto had dreadful success. 

When it comes to dinner-giving, however, there is a 
different record to be inspected. New York is mastering 
at least one side of that difficult art. So far as the dinner 
itself goes, with its accessories of flowers, linen, glass, and 
china, perfection is not only possible, but, in the hands of 
certain hostesses, expected as a matter of course. The 
cost of a dinner of this kind is one of the most movable 
of quantities. The only definite statement—which is still 
exceedingly indefinite—which can be made is that the 
number of dollars spent will be in three figures, except 
in extraordinary cases when it reaches four. Probably 
the most famous dinner hostesses in New York are Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Ogden 
Mills, and Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs. In the dinners given 
by the younger set, Mrs. Almeric Paget—who was Miss 
Whitney —and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney—who was 
Miss Vanderbilt—are said to lead. 


IXTY LITTLE GARDENS ARE BEING MADE 
S for the kindergarten children of the St. Bartholomew 

parish house. Furthermore, they are to be roof gar- 
dens. Not the aerial summer-night haunts which are 
generally understood by that term, but really truly gar- 
dens, where seeds can be planied and vegetables can be 
grown. The plots will not be large, the whole sixty be- 
ing included within the boundaries of the parish house 
roof ; but the children are almost as excited as if they 
were about to duplicate the hanging gardens of Babylon. 
Most of them have never seen a vegetable growing, and 
are quite of the opinion that before long they will be able 
to sit under the shade of an arbor of turnip-vines, and 
perhaps—delicious hope!—climb their own radish and let- 
tuce trees. The backward spring, and other causes, will 
unquestionably disappoint these dreams, but other joys 
will come in their stead, and the sixty. little gardeners 
will soon be envied above all their fellows. The plan is 
a decidedly happy thought on the part of the St. Barthol- 
omew people. 


EW YORK’S DESIRE FOR A GREAT PUBLIC 
Library has met with so many procrastinating dis- 
appointments that it is hard to beliewethat the hope 

of years is at last to be realized. All .of the preliminary 
arrangements seemed settled a good while ago, and it was 
announced that the new building would occupy the site 
now filled by the Egyptianesque reservoir at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street. For long months upon months 
people have been taking last looks at the big pile which 
might at any time go the way of its prototype in archi 
tecture, the old Tombs prison. But these last looks were 
as often repeated as the farewell performance of certain 
foreign singers. The vines on the reservoir iudded, grew 
green, then scarlet, and finally leafless, but still the new 
library seemed as far off as ever. Now, however, a defi- 
nite step has been taken. At least it seems as if it must 
be definite. The Board of Aldermen has issued $500,000 
of corporate stock to defray the cost of removing the 
reservoir and preparing the foundations of the library, and 
the beginning of the new century ought to see the great 
building wel! under way. 


HERE IS A JUDGE IN 8ST. LOUIS WHO IN 
clines to the old common-law opinion that a man 

on oceasion may rightfully beat his wife, provided 
he does it with due moderation. The story is, that before 
this magistrate, Judge Peabody, there was brought on 
April 5, Barnard Kretzer, charged with slapping his 
wife's face because she had contradicted an order he gave 
to one of their children. In passing judgment the judge 
said : 

In this case the wife was more guilty than the husband for trying 
to contradict and thwart ber husband's will in the presence of the 
children and setting them a bad example, which he had a right to re- 
bake. There are times when a wife irritates her husband to such an 


extent that he cannot contro! himself and uses bis hand or fist. As 
long as no serious harm is done, I don't believe in punishment. 


It is possible that the magistrate’s decision in this case 
may have been practically wise, whatever may be thought 
of the reasoning that led up to it, It would be interest- 
ing to know what the judge’s attitude would have been 
if the boot had been on the other foot and the beating 
had been administered by the wife to the husband. What- 
ever may be the condition of the statute law in the 
matter in various parts of the Union, public opinion no 
longer consents to the monopoly of beating which the 
common law gave to husbands, the contemporary view 
being that that if there are to be blows between husband 
and wife there shall be reciprocity at least. .And inas- 


. much as the man’s superior strength usually makes a fair 


fight impossible, public opinion frowns on wife beating 
altogether, and police-courts in most cities take practical 
means to discourage it. Law cannot define when the wife 
shall yield to the husband and when the husband shall 
yield to the wife, but practical experience discerns that 
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domestic peace is the result not of the husband's superior 
physical strength, but of agreement and compromise, the 
wife yielding to the husband in some things, the husband 
to the wife in others, and each supporting the other's 
authority. That the husband when irritated has a right 
to strike his wife is a theory that has had its day. In our 
time and’ our country it is laughed at, as Judge Peabody 
has doubtless discovered, if he has read the comments of 
the newpapers on his remarks. Indeed, he does not quite 
endorse that theory himself, for in declining to punish 
Kretzer because ‘‘ no serious harm was done,” he implied 
that wife-beating was punishable provided it was exces- 
sive, or brought to the notice of a judge who was disposed 
to discourage it. 


UR FIRE DEPARTMENTS ARE FAMOUS THE 
O world over, but the general public knows little or 

nothing of their inner work and discipline. The 
daring feats performed by some of the “heroes,” well 
called, have seemed to many, for instance, like the inspi- 
ration of the moment—the sudden response of courageous 
men to the cry of danger and alarm. But all these ‘* he- 
roes” have been trained to the work, their weaker and 
less courageous brethren having been dropped from the 
ranks, as it were, and not permi'ted to undertake hazard- 
ous rescues at fires. At the department headquarters 
drills are held almost daily. Men are taught to use the 
ladder, to stand on sills, and to rescue frightened and 
often obstreperous victims too overcome with alarm to 
let themselves be saved. Those men who win most dis- 
tinction have been accustomed in youth to working at 
great heights, perhaps as carpenters, and so are not liable 
to sudden panics or attacks of dizziness on looking down 
For years these drills have gone on, and as our buildings 
have become higher and higher, and our general plan of 
architecture has changed, Chief Bonner has modified and 
changed his system to meet the new requirements. The 
value of systematic training, of being equipped to meet 
emergencies, is once more proved of paramount impor 
tance, when great achievements, such as those which 
make the glory of our firemen, are desired. 


HE ART SEASON OF NEW YORK IS NEARLY 
ts over, the last great exhibition opened being that of 

the Harris, Holbrook, and Blakeslee collections, 
held for a week at the American Art Galleries, as the 
Master Works of Distinguished Painters. We have had 
frequent occasion to refer to the educational value of 
these exhibitions, and the rare opportunity they afford 
for studying the works of distinguished men, which, 
having formed part of private collections, were never 
seen by outsiders. They have afforded, especially when 
held at the American Art Galleries, another opportunity 
—one furnished by the catalogues. Most of these cata- 
logues are illustrated, reproductions in black and white 
of the most prominent pictures being given. Many have 
biographical sketches of the painters themselves. A col 
lection of these catalogues assumes almost the dignity of 
a possession. It used to be said that Gladstone found the 
catalogues of book sales both absorbing and delightful, 
and certainly the illustrated catalogues sent out by pub- 
lishers at Christmas grow more interesting every year. 
Those of picture sales, however, are not so easily secured, 
and must geverally be purchased, but they are nune the 
less delightful, and should never be neglected by the in 
telligent student of the time. We have every reason to 
be grateful to the managers of these galleries for those 
supplied this winter. 


A toring FIRE IN LITTLE MORE THAN A 


fortnight, and in certain respects more appalling 

than that of the Windsor, has brought the most 
careless of our denizens to a realizing sense of certain 
dangers surrounding them, and to an understanding of 
the responsibilities resting upon us all. The presence of 
the defective flue is again brought up as evidence, and 
again we are reminded how inextricably the great and 
small issues of life are interwoven; how dishonesty and 
carelessness in trifles counts against the value of the 
whole. A brick carelessly laid and easily dislodged 
jeopardizes an entire structure. It has led this winter to 
the destruction of two important houses and the death of 
their inmates. And yet to whose account can the charge 
of the badly laid brick be laid? And what protection is 
there against another, or any bad workmanship of any 
kind in whatever line, except that which lies in the con- 
science of the individual worker, part of whose religion 
it has become to do all work well, to its minutest detail, 
and for work’s sake only? This, then, seems to be the les- 
son to be learned from these great disasters; the popular 
conscience needs to be quickened and perfect integrity to 
be cultivated in all work that is paid for or undertaken 
for another, whether the world looks on to applaud its 
brilliancy or remains forever oblivious to its unrecorded 
excellence. 


LOUBET SEEMS TO BE A KIND OF IN- 

M génu among rulers—with all the sweet simplicity 
* and none of the arts. He visited the little town 

of Montélimar. one day last week, and all the place was 
en féte. His old peasant mother, trembling with emotion, 
waited on a balcony specially arranged for her, where, 
when the procession was over, her son was to join her 
But the President, as he was driving by, saw the old wrin- 
kled face looking down at him, and in spite of the pro- 
cession which, was in danger of being spoiled, and in spite 
of all the pomp and the ceremony he was expected to ob- 


, serve, he stopped his carriage, jumped out, and running 


. 
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up the balcony, caught the trembling little old lady in 
his arms, hugging and kissing her before all the world 
with boyish glee. 

Somehow the story seems better than any fairy tale, 
and the new President twice over a better prince. 


try — landscape - gardeners, as they were generally 

called some twenty-five years since, when their ef- 
forts were even less understood and appreciated among us 
than now—have been organized into a society to be known 
as the American Society of Landscape Architects, with 
Mr. J. C. Olmsted, of Boston, as president, Samuel Par- 
sons, of New York, as vice-president, Daniel W. Langton 
as secretary, and ©. W. Laurie as treasurer. 

A landscape architect, in the words of the new consti- 
tution, is one ‘‘ who practises the art of arranging land 
and landscape for use and enjoyment, whose compensa- 
tion is received directly from his client, and not directly 
or indirectly from labor, plants, or other material used in 
fitting land for use, or from persons supplying the same.” 

The distinctions implied in this definition are somewhat 
necessary. We may no longer confuse carpenters and 
architects; but gardeners and landscape architects, we are 
sure, would be synonymous terms in many parts of our 
country, if, indeed, the latter term were known at all. 
The art is still young among us, and yet not so young but 
that many persons have already forgotten that Central 
Park is one of the most notable and noble examples of it 
—a work of genius transforming bare rocks and waste 
places into one of the loveliest parks in the world. As 
for the codes and customs to be preserved among them- 
selves and observed by a public entering into negotiations 
with them, we certainly need to be instructed. Long 
habit has refined to a nicety our business relations with 
doctors, clergymen, and lawyers, but it will astonish many 
to know how little those relations are understood when 
the artist, as painter, musician, actor, or architect, is con- 
cerned. Experience will help us with those to be observed 
with the landscape architect, for more and more he is be- 
coming one of the important factors in our development. 
With the growing prosperity of our country and the in- 
creasing desire to establish beautiful new landed estates, 
the landscape architect has come more conspicuously be- 
fore the public. He is almost as often appealed to as the 
architect of houses. He is asked not only to lay out great 
places, but even small ones. Women, too, have entered 
into competition with him. One has already a fine ap- 
pointment connected with the laying out of some cathe- 
dral grounds 


Te LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS OF OUR COUN. 
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OMEN AND MEN.—THE AL- 
LEGED DECLINE OF THE 
ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


I was present, nearly two years ago, at a debate in the 
House of Commons where the whole question of South- 
African policy was discussed with the greatest freedom. 
It was frankly admitted by the government debaters that 
the recent career of Mr. Cecil Rhodes had been indefensi- 
ble; that he had deliberately deceived the Boers, the Eng- 
lish settlers, the subordinates who looked to him, and 
finally the government which sent him out. All this was 
admitted as a matter of fact without condemnation or vin- 
dication; and Mr. Chamberlain, the leading representative 
of the government, in an elaborate closing speech laid 
stress upon the fact that Mr. Rhodes had, nevertheless, 
done absolutely nothing to impair his character as an 
English gentleman. In Mr. Kipling’s opinion, apparent- 
ly, he still stands as a fine type of that character. 

To an American, accustomed from childhood to hear it 
said that an English gentleman is the best example of 
that class, this Parliamentary debate was startling, and 
indeed rather painful. Those who have read Horace 
Walpole’s letters and the Greville journals may have seen 
occasion to alter in many respects their early theories of 
the English gentleman, and even Thackeray’s Four Georges 
will suffice for that purpose of disenchantment; but while 
we had learned how great could be the wickedness, the 
coarseness, and the selfishness compatible with the char- 
acter of an English gentleman, we still labored under the 
impression that—except perhaps in matters of courtship 
and horse -racing—he was expected to tell the truth. 
Truth, after all, had seemed to be the corner-stone of what- 
ever was best in England. In the age Boy of Ruskin, 
speaking of his fellow-countrymen, “ We are rich in an 
inheritance of honor, bequeathed to us through a thou- 
sand years of noble history, which it should be our daily 
thirst to increase with splendid avarice, so that English 
men, if it be a sin to covet honor, should be the most of- 
fending souls alive.” Now all which this fine sentence 
proclaims, that evening in Parliament seemed to deny. It 
rather brought back to mind that trenchant saying of the 
famous English lawyer of Charles the Second’s time, John 
Selden, who said, briefly, ‘‘ What a gentleman is, tis hard 
with us to define.” If it was bard two hundred and fifty 
years ago, it is certainly not easy to-day. 

In that very amusing book of English reminiscence, 
Collections and Recollections, a country woman, describing 
a city lodger who had seen better days, said, ‘‘ 1 am posi- 
tive she was a real born lady, for it took her hours to peel 
her potatoes”; while a witness at the trial of a London 
swindler, said that he ‘‘ had always regarded the man as 
a perfect gentleman because he had rooms at the Lang- 
ham and dined with the Lord Mayor.” Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
would now aim far higher than Lord Mayors and Langham 
Hotels, and he has certainly peeled his own potatoes very 
well by all accounts; yet the phrase ‘‘ English gentleman” 
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is still of dubious application in his case. Even Mr 
Hamerton, who uses the word with much professed lib- 
erality, could hardly include him in bis definition. Mr. 
Hamerton, it will be remembered, could not quite agree 
with Dr. Thomas Arnold, who could find no gentlemen in 
Europe, outside of England; for he graciously admits 
that there may be half a dozen or so, since he himself has 
known nearly that number. ‘There was much truth,” 
he says, “in his [Dr. _— observation. Ii was not 
quite absolutely true. I have known two or three Italian 
officers and one Savoyard, and a Frenchman here and 
there, who were as perfect gentlemen as any to be found 
in England, but they were isolated like poets, and were, in 
ach. com in behavior and self-discipline.” (The Intel- 
lectual Life, p. 292.) Mr. Hamerton was not remarkable 
for his sense of humor, and he undoubtedly felt himself to 
be uttering, in these words, a very handsome disclaimer 
in behalf of his nation. To an American it looks other- 
wise. It isas if one should say: “ It is not quite absolutely 
true that all the honest men live on my side of the street. 
There are as many as two or three, on the other side, who 
have never, so far as I know, picked a pocket.” 

Mr. Hamerton’s favorite thesis is that no democracy can 
breed gentlemen; and this is said after marrying a French 
wife and residing long in France, which is the only de- 
mocracy of which he speaks. It is rather hard upon his 
wife’s male relations, and he does not go into particulars. 
But it is noticeable that when he wishes a neat definition 
of the externals of a gentleman he has to cite authority 
from a democratic country, and quotes Emerson as saying, 
‘*How-much talent runs into manners!” He is compelled 
also to go back to St. Simon’s memoirs and to recognize 
that the old French noblesse were absolutely ignorant of 
anything but fighting, and were only qualified for promo 
tion in the army by seniority, and that the rest of their 
time was passed ‘‘in the most deadly uselessness, the con- 
sequenee of their indolence and distaste for all instruc- 
tion.” It is only needful to turn to the accepted English 
memoirs of the same period to find a time when duchesses 
went to the opera intoxicated, and men and women of the 
highest fashion swore like troopers at dinner parties. Yet 
even at that time, it appears, it was expected of an Eng 
lish gentleman that he should tell the truth. 

That virtue remaining, even the sins and vulgarities of 
Thackeray’s Four Georges become a secondary matter, 
with those of William IV. thrownin. An American does 
not like now to be told that all the refining and civilizing 
influences of Queen Victoria's reign have permitted that 
crowning virtue to be left out of sight. Any new race of 
gentlemen—‘‘ the mob of gentlemen who /ée with ease,” to 
modify Pope’s phrase a little—looks unattractive across 
the Atlantic, even if it serves to annihilate the Boers and 
to create a new empire. It is a race too new-fashioned, 
incongruous, perplexing; as novel and surprising as that 
reverend divine of Buckinghamshire of whom an old wo- 
man among his parishioners remarked, ‘‘I do say that 
dear Mr. Woods is quite an angel in sheep's clothing.” 

Tuomas Wentworts Hicerson. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER 








T WAS AT CANNES THAT FOR THE FIRST 
time we began to scent the near presence of the smart 
world in the appearance of the latest skirts. At St. 
Raphael, woman, as she met her friends at the station, 
or said good-by to them, or took the train herself, 

was apparently a practical creature in felt hat, shirt-waist, 
and skirt of serge or tweed, with much fulness at the back. 
At Cannes she was a flower, a bird, a butterfly—what you 
will—a dainty apparition flitting across the horizon, to 
suggest nothing more serious in life than the function of 
harmonizing with the general atmosphere. Woman when 
I saw her for the first time on the céte d’azur, years ago, 
always made me think of an orchid; and she is none the 
less flowerlike there now; but her draperies mould them- 
selves to her as the sheath of the lily-of-the-valley does to 
the lily. Ten years have made her more simple, subdued, 
supple in her style. Her skirt is more than anything 
else the tunic, I discover—the long tunic, without a par- 
ticle of fulness, and just now generally in cloth. The 
much-heralded cashmeres have apparently not gone to the 
heart of the feminine sex as anticipated. I see cloths, 
foulards, erépe de Chine and its fac-similes, batistes, 
white serges in endless varieties, but nothing particularly 
new in stuffs 

The greatest novelty, as I wrote you before, it seems to 
me is in pink and blue gowns for the daytime. A pale 
pink cloth was made with a long princesse tunic over an 
under-skirt which showed simply a shaped ruffle, perhaps 
a quarter of a yard deep, with scarcely any fulness. The 
tunic was scalloped, and finished with stitched bands. It 
had a tiny yoke at the top of black and white striped silk, 
made with the well-known collar with little pattes. Hat 
of rough pink straw trimmed with black and white ribbon 
and white quills. A pale blue cloth was made with a 
little round yoke of Venetian lace, and worn with a blue 
straw hat trimmed with choux of blue mousseline de soie 
in several shades, and black quills. 


ATS MATCHING COSTUMES ARE A VERY 
H distinctive feature of the season. And most charm- 

ing touches can be given to the summer gowns in 
the dainty bags that go with them, for the latest ‘* smart” 
touch is to have a hat and bag that match. A tall pretty 
girl on the express from Mentone to Monte Carlo had a 
mauve blouse of soft silk, a hat trimmed with primroses in 
all the mauve shades, and carried in her hand a bag made 
of the same mauve silk as her blouse. She evidently had 
bought one of the adjustable silon tops that pull out, and 
attached to it bags of different silks at will. 

I see endless pink waists with white serge skirts and 
pink hats; and quite the prettiest things that are worn 
with the serge skirts are blouses of white sheeny silk cov- 
ered with bouquets of flowers in dull colors. Also, I like 
the China silk blouses, tucked across in narrow tucks, about 
one inch apart, both body ahd sleeves, and worn with 
tortoise-shell, coral, amethyst, or emerald studs and sleeve- 


buttons, cuffs of the silk and linen stock-collar. A pretty 
fancy in bats with these is the sailor worn very far over 
the face, and trimmed with a black velvet band, and a tuft 
Arse violets standing straight up in front on the left 
side. 


HE TWO WOMEN WHO CARRY OFF THE 
T palm for beauty at Monte Carlo this year are Ameri- 

can girls, lovely young things, with such frank, fresh 
American-girl faces that one wishes one had never come 
to Monte Carlo, so as not to have had the pain of seeing 
them there. They have delightful gowns, however, on 
which I recognize the latest stamp of the rue de la Paix. 
The elder yesterday wore pale gray —half the women 
here wear pale gray this year—made with a long peplum 
or long tunic, whichever you please to call it, of which 
both waist and skirt were trimmed with stitched bands. 
These were put on over the shoulders both in front and 
back, to cross and come down to form a little trimming of 
basket - work in the middle, with the ends of the cloth 
pointed and left loose. The same effect was repeated on 
the skirt. There was the inevitable tiny yoke of lace, 
with a bit of Pompadour embroidery in effaced tones 
running up on to the ‘‘ears” of the collar. With this she 
wore a black hat over the face, trimmed with tulle and 
paradise feathers. 


OT LESS SMART WAS HER SISTER’S GOWN 
of dark blue, with tunie bordered with an inch- 
and-a-half-wide embroidery in black and white, 

which ran up the middle of the back. The top was fin- 
ished where it encircled the narrow lace yoke with a little 
edge of similar embroidery. The sleeves had a deep em- 
broidered cuff. But what gave the chic to the gown was 
the charming hat. 1t looked like a great rumpled round 
flower poised lightly on the head. It was built of braided 
white straw, trimmed with white tulle and straw bands 
dotted with-blaék, giving the effect of black and white 
ribbon, but more harmonious, naturally, as they were the 
same material as the hat. With the tulle they gave an 
extraordinary effect of delicacy, which was further en- 
hanced by white roses on one side, from which wandered 
over the crown sprays of maidenhair fern. The turned- 
up front had a chou of black velyet. It was the prettiest 
hat I have seen this year, 


ICTURE-HATS WILL EVIDENTLY BE THE 
p rage for midsummer. The long, straight, simple 

gowns demand them. They are not the picture-hat 
of the past, however, .when three feathers posed on any 
sort of a foundation gave one a,pleasing air of Sir Joshua. 
These hats are real works of art. The shapes faintly 
suggest the Directoire; and the brim, whether vaguely 
poke or turned up, is entirely lined with flowers. saw 
a beautiful girl in white with a white Dunstable straw 
hat, with turned-up brim entirely covered with eglantine. 








A pretty note in white dresses is given by wearing on the 
waist knots of velvet to match the hat; pinned somewhere 
on the bust, two velvet choux in pale blue, pale green, 
pale pink, attached by a loose band of velvet. This, 
with an 1830, or stock, of silk in the same color, makes 
the simplest dress smart. Pale green cloth gowns one 
also sees, and I find them lovely. One of the prettiest of 
these had a long tunic over a plain skirt, and was em. 
broidered tone upon tone in wool and chenille. Al) the 
length of the opening at the side of the skirt and around 
the guimpe was embroidered, as well as the bottom. And 
with this was a capeline of paille parme, Parma-violet 
straw, on which great bunches of Parma violets posed us 
though they bad been put there in a hurry, in that charm- 
ing and artistic disorder in order which is such a charac- 
teristic of the millinery of the present. 


OULARDS ARE AS MUCH WORN AND ARE AS 
F great a delight to the eye in their delightful summer 

freshness as ever before. Satin-finish foulards are 
the most popular, as they have a little more solidity—as 
well as warm!h—than the others,and the European climate 
demands both. Of course one sees the tunic and the 
simulated tunic skirts in foulard as well as everything 
else, and endless insertions of Venise and guipure, and 
one finds the touch of black and white that gives so much 
cachet to the foulards reappearing in the light summer 
gowns. By-the-way, let me say that the tunic is seldom 
made with the skirt and waist in one piece, and in order 
that the semblance of a princesse garment may be more 
perfect, the belt worn with the costume is often made of 
the cloth stitched to match the bands rapportés, and sewed 
on to the skirt. Or the belt is separate, and simply a 
stitched band worn with a fancy buckle. 

A foulard of Liberty satin was of dark blue with white 
dots, made with a simulated tunic skirt over an accordion - 
pleated ruffle. Draped bodice over a square guimpe of 
white tucked and hem-stitched batiste, with choux and 
drapery #f blue velvet across the left side. Blue velvet 
collar and belt. A dainty green foulard had tunic and 
litle ruffles edged with white point d’esprit edged again 
with narrow black Valenciennes. Crépes de Chine have 
insertions of Venetian lace, and one very remarkable 
gown of red was an out-and-out princesse, with a rufile 
of Venetian lace round the bottom, and double rows of 
insertion outlining the whole. 


REALLY FASCINATING GRAY GOWN WAS 
A of cloth, made with a fancy bolero, in the front of 
which was a shaped ruffle of pale blue silk. This 
could hardly be called a ruffle, either; it was more a 
dépassant of pale blue silk, over which were little bands 
of black velvet crossing each other, each headed with a 
steel buckle. The collar was of blue. This basket-work 
effect of stitched bands is carried out in all sorts of ways. 
KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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HE SPRING SEASON IN NEW YORK IS 
the time of all the year when the city looks its 
best lhe weather may be cold and dreary, but 


there is nevertheless a feeling of spring in the air, 
and there are so many wedding receptions that 


people put on their spring clothes, or, at all events, 
freshen up their winter ones, so that there is an entire 
change in the costumes seen both in the street and at 


home. Even the streets look very different, for people 
drive in open traps much more than during the winter, 
ilthough it has been the fad the last two winters to drive 


in open traps during the winter season. The very coach- 


men and footmen in their liveries without the heavy furs 
ind coats look smarter and fresher. The horses are fresh 
ly clipped, and the traps, which were apparently already 
in perfect order, are revarnished, and altogether every- 
thing looks, as the English say, absolutely fit 


HIS SEASON’S EASTER WEDDINGS HAVE 
T been so unusually brilliant that the whole town has 

turned out to do them honor. Two weddings in 
the Vanderbilt family would have been quite sufficient 
to put the town, socially speaking, in gala attire; but 
besides these two weddings there have been others of al 
most equal importance—certainly equal in importance so 
cially if not financially. The gowns this year are particu 
larly picturesque, so that the bridal parties of the churches 
where the weddings have taken place have 
presented a most attractive appearance, At all the Easter 
weddings the decorations, of course, are of spring flow 
At most the weddings this year expense was no ob 


and houses 


ject, and hundreds and thousands of roses, daisies, daffo 
dils jonquils, and apple, cherry and peach blossoms were 
used. The effect of the masses of light color against the 


background of dark palms was exquisitely beautiful, and 
served to throw out to greater advantage the dainty gowns 


of the brides and bridemaids 

IE WEDDING GOWN WORN BY MRS. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., was more light and airy in effect 
than most of the gowns seen lately, and showed to 


vd effect how much more lace is being used than ever 
before lhere has been such a revival, by-the-way, in 
he u f Irish lace that the industry must have received 
1 tremendous impetus. Mrs. Hammond (Miss Sloane) 
wore one of the most beautiful veils ever seen in New 


York It was made entirely of Duchesse point lace, the 
pattern of which was wonderfully fine and exquisite in 
texture, the veil itself being unusually long Like most 
lace veils, it was not so becoming as the tulle ones, but the 
color was so good that it did away with the heavy look 
lace veils are apt to have 


IGURED MOHAIR AND GUI- 


PURE. 


Tue skirt of model 


this has an under-skirt of 
lining cut the full length of Fig. 21, and a tunic over-skirt 
of mohair cut as far as the upper wavy line; when skirt 
ind tunic are sewed together separately, the skirt is faced 


with mobair, and a piece cut in the shape indicated by 
the two wavy lines, allowing a seam at the top, is sewed 
understhe tunic, and both finished with the guipure bor- 
der, to give the effect of a double tunic The folds in the 
back are laid fitting on @, and tunic and skirt are 
sewed into one waist-band. Cut the waist in lining from 
Figs. 22, 25 to 27, in material from Fig. 24, and in both 


adding to the sleeve the 
first darts are taken in the 


from Fig. 29, two pieces of each 
piece turned down. When the 
fronts, and hooks and eves sewed in, sew in the vest of 
pleated chiffon cut from Fig. 23; the second darts are 
taken in material and lining joined. The 
little pointed guipure yoke hooks on the 
left side, and the same trimming of gui 
pure hiffon is carried out in the back 
is far as the sec illoped line The edges of 
the finished with the guipure 


border 


and ‘ 
material are 


Fasten on @ of 


them between the »¥ 


the sleeves, gather 


8, sew them together 


from 66 to 67, and sew on along the inside 
seam little flat covered buttons and cor 
re sponding loops; the sleeves are then 


sewed iu, fitting 67 to 67 of the waist 


IQUE COAT AND HAT 
FOR GIRL FROM 1 
TO 2 YEARS OLD. 


pretty littl piqué coat has a 
plain yoke covered by a large piqué 
collar trimmed. with insertion and em 
broidery; the skirt part is laid in box- 
pleats front and back. Cut the coat in 
piqué from Figs. 104, 106, and 107, one 
piece of cach on the double, allowing for 
1 wide hem in Fig. 104, from Fig. 105 two 
and from Fig. 108 cut the sleeves, 
observing the outline of the under-sleeve 
The box-pleats are laid fitting on @, 
and the fronts faced with strips of muslin; 
the yoke is also lined with muslin, and the 
skirt of the coat is sewed in between the 
pique ind the lining When the sleeves 
are gathered between the *'s and finished 
with cuffs made of litue stitched straps 
fastened with a button they are sewed into 
the coat, and the large collar is sewed in 
and the neck finished with a bias strip 
Cut the crown of the hat in batiste Jin 
ing and crinoline from Fig. 109, and in 
piqué from Fig. 110; trim this with inser 


\ VERY 


pieces, 


PIQUE COAT AND HAT FOR GIRL 


For pattern see No. XIIL on pattern-sheet Supp! 


Mrs. Vanderbilt's bridemaid, Miss Tolfree, had a very 
unique and entirely new touch to her costume in hat and 
muff made of rose petals and green leaves. The bride- 
maids at the Sloane-Hammond wedding wore large pic- 
ture-hats that were very effective, their gowns being soft 
and clinging. At another wedding, that of Miss Godfrey 
and Mr. Betts, celebrated also in Easter week, the bride- 
maids’ costumes were of the palest blue mousseline de 
soie, with big white straw hats turned back from the face. 
Inside the brim in front were large bows of blue satin rib- 
bon fastened with an ornament of rhinestones; on the out- 
side of the hat were sprays of pink roses. 

To enumerate in detail, however, the beauty of the dif- 
ferent weddings would take quite too long, the general ef- 
fect being very much the same—excessive simplicity in the 
gowns, but the material and the work the finest that could 
be had. Lace in yokes and fichus and appliquéd on the 
skirts—all this done by hand and with the smallest possi- 
ble stitches—was seen on many of the gowns. Altogether 
the wedding gowns were much lighter and simpler than 
they have been for many years. 


OOKING ABOUT AMONG THE GUESTS AT 
|" the weddings there was one thing especially notice 
able, namely, the number of light gowns—light in 
color as well as in texture. There were of course some 
cloth costumes, but these were most elaborate, not on the 
tailor-made style. They were in the polonaise or 
princesse design, and of light-colored cloth, principally 
gray, made with the short jacket with turned-back revers 
faced with white lace, and with a lace front showing be- 
tween the lapels, and trimmed with braiding or with 
white satin let in, and the cloth cut away in queer, odd- 
shaped figures and designs. One or two jackets were en- 
tirely made of this cut-out work, the white satin lining 
showing through 


HERE WERE A GREAT MANY GOWNS OF 
Bi crépe de Chine—light gray and dark blue. Almost 
without exception these were trimmed with bands 
of Irish point-lace or with guipure bias bands. A very 
favorite model was one that had the effect of three over- 
skirts in points, the lace point reaching almost to the hem 
of the skirt in front, the other midway between the hem 
and belt, and the third quite near the belt. These bands 
then slanted up to the belt ut the back. The front of the 
waist was trimmed in points to correspond, the bands be- 
ing of course much narrower. The effect was to rather 
cut the figure, but as these gowns were, without exception, 
worn by tall women, this was not a noticeable defect. 
In pale gray crépe de Chine one of the smartest gowns 
was made with the tunic in three points, and only one 


severe 


seam at the left side. On the long skirt was a deep 
flounce trimmed with bands of Irish point insertion. 
Around the points were ruchings of pale gray satin, and 
above the ruchings narrow bands of the insertion. The 
back of the waist was tight-fitting; the front was rather 
full, and was strapped with bands of the insertion, and 
had turned-back revers of insertion and gray satin ruch- 
ing, with a white satin vest trimmed with little ruchings 
of the gray. With this was worn a very narrow belt 
made of a piece of bias gray sativ the exact color of the 
material, the ends of which were slipped through a small 
antique silver buckle set with rhinestones. 


ANY JETTED AND EMBROIDERED GOWNS 
M were worn by older women. A very smart cos- 

tume in biack grenadine was made over a white 
satin, and had bands of net let in, on which were embroid- 
ered steel and jet in a most elaborate design. The skirt 
was cut plain in the back and opened at the side, the 
opening hidden | bands of trimming. The waist had 
the bands to match the skirt, and the belt was so narrow 
that the whole thing looked like a princesse gown. With 
this was worn a small toque of black tulle trimmed with 
steel ornaments and a jet crown. 


TRAW HATS OF COURSE MADE THEIR AP- 
S pearance at this Easter season, a great many white 
ones being seen at the weddings. In the streets as 
yet only the dark straws are to be seen, trimmed with 
flowers and bows of ribbon. In the bats, as in the gowns, 
the one idea this year seems to be to have them extremely 
simple and almost severe. There are, too, the very soft 
large hats of tulle and net with stiff wings and bows of 
ribbon. 


ONG CLOAKS AND COATS WERE ANOTHER 
‘i feature of the Easter weddings. These were to be 
seen in the light cloths embroidered in appliqué of 
white or brown. They were apparently without shape, 
but in reality had quite a curve at the side seams, and 
gave a long- waisted cffect that was rather extr: 1ordin: ry 
A great many were made of brocaded silk; others of 
grenadine over silk. These looked much like the opera 
wraps worn during the winter, but had sleeves, and opened 
with wide revers covered with ruchings of black or white 
chiffon. In light gray cloth there was one style of gar 
ment that was very popular, and evidently one of the 
newest models. It was made in the long cloak with a 
flounce around the bottom, fastened over double-breasted, 
and when fastened looked like a princesse gown; open, 
it looked like a cloak. It was lined with white satin, and 
had a neck ruche of white chiffon and satin 



























FROM 
1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 


upplement. 


FIGURED MOHAIR AND GUIPURE. 
For pattern see No. IV. on pattern-sheet 
8 


tion, and fold the outside rim until it is 
eighteen inches wide, join the parts, and 
fit x* on x”, stitching the folds on the 
lining at @*. When the ruffle is made of 
pique, insertion, and border, four inches 
wide and one and three-quarter yards 
long, it is laid in box-pleats and sewed to 
the crown, and the seam is hidden by an 
insertion. Add streamers of white batiste. 


NDERWEAR. 
THe pattern sheet gives pat- 
terns for a combination suit, a 
pair of kuickerbockers and a pet 
ticoat—all especially suited for the tight 
fitting skirts of the day. Cut the combi 
nation suit from Figs. 57* and 57°, two 
pieces, adding the pieces turned down at 
the dividing-line, and from Figs. 58 and 
59 two pieces of each, join the seams and 
take the darts. Gather the drawers below 
to a width of nineteen inches. The back 
of the drawers is gathered into a band 
seventeen inches long, and button -holes 
sewed in; under the side and back forms 
of the waist part is sewed a strip of ma 
terial, and butions are sewed in at the 
points marked by +’s. The suit is trimmed 
with lace or embroidery. 

The knickerbockers, to the yoke of 
which the petticoat may be buttoned, are 
cut in black taffeta from Figs. 60 to 62, 
two pieces of each, adding to Fig. 61 the 
piece turned down, and making them the 
length required. The forms are sewed to- 
gether, matching the numbers. and the 
upper part of the back is lined with taffeta 
as far as indicated by the line, the dart 
being taken first; the fronts are then joined 
to the lined back (Fig. 62). The back is 
shirred between the *’s and sewed into 
a belt seventeen inches long, button-holes 
are made in this belt, and corresponding 
buttons are sewed into Fig. 62 at the places 
indicated by the *'s. The knickerbockers 
ure gathered at the knees. At the places 
marked + put buttons for the petticoat. 

The petticoat is cut from Figs. 63 to 65, 

and finished with a taffeta pinked ruffle 
hidden by the outside ruffles, of which the 
lower one is the widest. Take the darts 
and make the pleats in the back, fitting x 
on @. 
The ruffles may be sewed on a deep 
flounce, sewed on with the top ruffle and 
reaching to the bottom of the skirt; or 
they may be stitched on the petticoat. 
The additional under-flounce will help to 
hold the dress skirt out, and put on in this 
way the flounce can easily be replaced. 








IGHT - FITTING 
COAT. 


CLorH or tweed may be used for this coat, and 
the machine stitching done in silk to match, or of a darker 
shade than, the materiul, Cut from Figs.1 and 3 two 
pieces of each, from Figs. 2 and 4 to 6 one piece of each 
on the double, and from Fig.7 cut the sleeves, observing 
the outline of the under-sleeve; to Figs. 1,3, and 7 add the 


TRAVELLING 

























































aQarm Creper: — 


TIGHT-FITTING TRAVELLING COAT 
For pattern see No. L on patteru-sheet Supplement 


pieces turned down, and make Figs. 1 to 4 the length re 
quired. When the darts are taken sew in the pockets and 
join the coat. The buttons are sewed on at the places in 
dicated by the *’s. The fronts are lined along the edge 
with canvas and material. Inthe back the folds are laid 
by fitting the x’s on the @’s Button-holes are sewed 
in the front as indicated, and the front piece, sewed on 
down the right side, buttons over on the left. The stand 
ing and turned-over collar are then added, and the 
sleeves, gathered between the *'s, are sewed in 


OWN WITH JACKET BODICE 
FOR ELDERLY LADY. 


A smMoota cloth gown,extremely simple in out- 
line, is here trimmed with large scrolls in a darker shade 
of silk appliqué; somewhat the same effect can be obtained 
bv a flat braid. The high girdle is of the silk, and the 
white satin vest is covered by adeep fall of lace. Cut the 
skirt from Figs. 30 and 31; take the darts and make a slit 
in the right side for the pocket, which is sewed into the 
lining only. The lining is cut from Figs. 64 to 66 on the 
pattern sheet with Bazar No. 14. Cut the waist from 
Figs. 32, 34 to 88—32 and 38 in lining only—take the darts 
and sew in hooks and eyes. When the vest is cut from 
Fig. 33 it is sewed in on the right side and hooked on the 
left. The design for the application is indicated on Fig. 
34, and the sleeves are cut from Fig. 63 on pattern sheet 
with Bazar No. 14 


APE FOR ELDERLY LADY. 


A very simple and effective cape may be made 
after this model in black cloth, trimmed with 
narrow gathered satin ribbon, sewed on in some 

large scroll design. The cape is cut from Figs. 15 to 17, 
two pieces of each; when they are sewed together and 
the darts taken, the black satin lining is added. The col- 
lar, cut from Figs. 18 to 20, is lined with gathered satin 
and finished with ruchings of gauze, which are also used 
as trimming on the satin ribbon, tying in a bow at the 
neck, and falling down in front the full length of the 
cape. 


ASHMERE WRAPPER. 

In soft gray cashmere this wrapper will look 
very dainty with a cream-colored guipure yoke, 
gray taffeta flounces, and gray ribbons. Cut in 

lining and material from Fig. 8, in lining from Fig. 9, and 
in material, according to the diagram Fig. 10, two pieces 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


of each, adding to Figs. 8 and 9 the pieces turned down, 
and taking the length according to judgment. Make the 
slit in Fig. 8, and gather the lower part to fit the yoke 
part. The back forms, in lining, are then sewed together 
and laid into pleats, fitting x on @, and x* and x” on 
@* and @’ and the material is laid on smoothly as far as the 
line indicated for the Watteau pleat. Sew in hooks and 
eyes and the ribbons at the places marked .* and «", and 
sew the ribbons on the front. The sleeves are eut from 
Fig. 76 on the same sheet, making them somewhat larger. 
Yoke and epaulettes are cut in double 
taffeta, crinoline, and guipure, and fin- 
ished with ruffles of taffeta. The cuffs 
are trimmed similarly, and are sewed 
in with a ribbon hiding the joining. 


HE NEW GIRL 
GRADUATE. 


Ir is a question if the emo- 
tion of tenderness that has always fol- 
lowed the “sweet girl graduate” will 
continue to be felt now that the grad- 
untion is understood to be about to be- 
come of so different a character from 
that of old 

In the times that are fast leaving us 
the young girl who graduated from her 
academic studies, in her white gown 
and with her biue-ribboned diploma, 

} was understood to have done with that 
i sort of life. She was dismissed from 
the discipline of teachers, of books, of 
fixed hours, and unremitting tasks. 
She stood on the threshold of a totally 
different. life, all hope. and confidence, 
and—ignorance. And every one who 
‘ saw her knew that she trembled in all 
: her sweet confidingness before a far 





CASHMERE WRAPPER. 


For pattern see No. II. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


sterner school—the school of real practical experience, with 
all its lessons possibly of bliss and possibly of sorrow. 
And we felt for her, going forward, as she did, so blithely 
into the unknown, a tenderness and an apprehension ab 
ready discounting her disappointments, and we always 
had a sensation of assisting not, let us say, at a tragedy, 
but at a scene of dramatic and touching interest 

But the graduate of to-day is by no means dismissed 
from books and teachers. Her seminary has been, in 
many cases, merely a preparatory-school, from which she 
goes forward to her college life, and after that to her pro- 
fessional studies, and then to her work in the open, so to 
say. She may eventually have all the joys and sufferings 
as bride and wife, mother and home-maker and care- 
tuker, as housekeeper, mistress, maid, governess, cook, 
and all in one, that she would have in the other case; but 
they are not so immediately impending, and she does not 
seem to need or to demand our sympathy in the same de- 
gree that her predecessor did. 

Yet, all the same, how can she fail to have it—this 
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CAPE FOR 
For pattern see No. IIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ELDERLY LADY. 


bright and blooming creature, to whom all the untried 
future seems such plain and easy going? Some of us have 
already trodden the ways before her, and know the pit 

falls and the weariness. ‘To others of us it isas unknown 
and untried as it is to her; but it is dark and boding 
rather than sunny and beckoning. But there are those 
who, like the feasters at the Egyptian revel, always see 
the death’s head in the flowers. For our own part we 
will believe that the flowers are all immortelles, and that 
their bloom is perpetual, even if they should chance to 
wear at last some of the dryness of that pleasant plant 

For nature is, any day, stronger than art. Not all the 
courses of study in all the professions can eradicate the 
feminine instincts. The woman will never be born in 
whom love of study will hinder love of her lover, in whom 
the faithful wife, the devoted mother is not a possibility. 
And it is more than probable that, even if the approach 
of fate is delayed, she will be all the more capable of fill 
ing the part that nature designed for her, because long dis 
cipline and study have developed her powers, and taught 
her to use them for the benefit of others. 


™: Car perm 
GOWN WITH JACKET 


BODICE 
For pattern see No. V. op pattern-sheet Supplement. 


FOR ELDERLY LADY. 
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IGURED DIMITY SUMMER 
GOWN. 


Drrry, an old favorite, is one of the best of me- 
diums for summer gowns, having all the sheerness of the 
silken tissues, and is, besides, a material which is espe- 
cially easy to launder. The pattern gown of figured 
dimity shown on this page shows a particularly practica- 
ble design. The under-skirt is of plain dimity made upon 
a modified five-gore pattern, the bottom being trimmed 
with five bias ruffles of the fieured dimity. Patterns of 
the ruffles are not included. These should be four inches 
deep when completed, and may be edged with a tiny puff- 
ing of the dimity or not, as preferred. The over-dress is 
in three pieces, with a centre front gore and two side-back 
breadths, the entire lower part being cut in long scallops, 
edged with narrow puffings. 
\ shaped facing accompanies 
the pattern, so that where the 
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tage of knowing how to take care of themselves, as well 
as of others. They have taken a pretty country place, 
not far from town, with a nice comfortable house, well 
furnished, and with plenty of shade trees and grounds 
about. They will have with them for the whole summer 
six young girls, ranging in age from ten to twelve years 
old, and they are going to devote their time to teaching 
them botany and the science of birds and insects. Those 
who know the girls well say that the younger ones will 
learn a great deal more than the sciences. For instance, 
one of the plans is to have each child keep house in tarn 
all through the summer, with the older girls as superin- 
tendents. They are to order, market, learn to make cake 
every Saturday morning, and even have the supervising 
of the stable and hen-house. The evenings are to be 
given to games or music, and the whole house is to have 
as little the semblance of a school as possible. 


over all the good times they had while wearing them at 
dances, dinners, ete.; wonder if the gloves could possibly 
be cleaned again; then fold them away—still wondering— 
and say, “ They are of no use to any one, and yet I hate 
to throw them away; they may come in for something 
some day.” 

One young girl heard her dmother say once 
that when she ‘“‘ went out in society” she used to keep 
all ber old evening gloves to clean her silk dresses 
with. She cut them into small pieces and boiled them 
down until they formed a sort of thick glutinous water, 
which, after straining, she would bottle, and keep to 
sponge off bits of silk when making over a gown. But 
that dear old grandmother did not realize, perhaps, that 
young girls in her day had three or four pairs of evening 
gloves for the winter's campaign, where nowadays the girls 
must have dozens, if they are to keep up with the times. 





design is used for firmer fabrics 
the puffings may be dispensed 
with. The back of the over 
skirt has a slight fulness in the 
centre Patterns of both skirts 
are included in the costume. 
The bodice is made over an un 
der-bodice of plain dimity, to be 
cut upon model lining No. 139, 
over which a rounded chemi 
sette is worn. The latter is de 
signed to be made in all-over 
tucking, which extends only to 
where the line of the figured 
dimity bodice reaches. A pat 
tern for the chemisette is in 
cluded 
The 
back 


sheer 


has a French 
with an inserted V of 
white organdie, edged 
with narrow ruching of dimity 
Two V's, similarly trimmed, 
garnish the front of the bodice, 
which opens from the point of 
the left-hand V through the 
double collars, the opening be 
ing concealed under a bow of 
silk gauze ribbon. The round 
ed double collars are scalloped 
and finished with dimity ruch 
ings. They are fitted flatly to 
the neck of the bodice, and 
shape like double caps over the 
shoulders. The long sleeves 
are made without underlining, 
and are tightly shirred from 
wrist to shoulder. They are 
made with one (front) seam 
only Patterns for the organ 
die gores inserted in the V’s are 
included, but none are given 
for the puffings, these, like the 
ruffles, being made of dimity 
cut upon the bias 

To make this costume, as il 
lustrated, one will require 15 
yards of figured and 5 yards 
of plain dimity, and } yard of 
ready-made tucking or other 
yoke trimming 


HAT GIRLS 
ARE DOING. 


Many of the girls 
have perfected their summer 
plans. A numberof them have 
arranged to go to a. but 
not all are going for pleasure 
alone. Some few have a clever 
scheme on hand which will en 
able them to see the Paris Ex 
position in 1900 at comparative- 
ly little expense. They have 
planned to spend part of this 
summer informing themselves 
upon the most important and 
interesting points of the differ- 
ent American exhibits, particu- 
larly those which will be of in- 
terest to women—such as the 
collection of laces made by na- 
tive North American Indians, 
etc. After having done this, 
they are going over to Paris to 
live with French families, where 
they will learn to speak French, 
and with a command of Eng- 
lish and French—at least 
enough of the latter to be able 
to speak fluently, which they 
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NE GIRL HAS FOUND 
use for them at last, and 
this is not one of the 

“swell” girls with dozens and 
dozens of jong gloves to match 
every evening gown, but a girl 
who had few pairs, and had to 
be very careful of them, too, to 
make them last the season out. 
She is a girl who tries to make 
use of everything, so when her 
eyes fell upon a hopeless-look- 
ing heap of dirty gloves—white 
and all pale colors—an inspira- 
tion came to her.. ‘I shall cut 
off the hands and make some- 
thing out of the rest of the kid.” 
She carefully ripped the seams 
of the upper parts, cleaned 
them thoroughly with naphtha, 
gasolene, and magnesia, accord 
ing to how they were soiled, 
and then she set to work. 

Out of the long parts of a pair 
of pale pink gauts de Suéde she 
made a beautiful picture-frame, 
simply by pasting the kid over 
a card-board frame (the paste 
only being pat on the back) 
and then painting on the front 
a graceful little vine of moss 
roses und leaves. A card-case 
of pearl-gray kid is another of 
the pretty things she has made 
It is entirely covered with the 
kid, sewed neatly together on 


the edges, which are finished 
with small steel beads. On the 
outside is a monogram, em- 


broidered in steel beads, done, 
of course, before the case is 
— : covered. . Still another exceed 
ingly pretty thing is a book- 
cover or photograph-case. This 
she made of two or three pairs 
, of pale yellow gants de Suéde. 
‘ The pieces were too narrow to 
go the entire widih, so she cut 
them into strips of equal size, 
and when joined she sewed nar- 
row gold braid. The whole 
was bound with the same, and 
the book tied in with a band of 
corn-colored satin ribbon 


HERE SEEMS TO BE 
T no end to the list of attrac 

tive and useful things she 
devises. There are button-bags, 
lined with silk and feather 
stitched on the seams ; tobacco 
pouches and opera-glass bags, 
done in the same way; card 
cases, pin-cushions with velvet 
tops, pen-wipers, purses, scis- 
sor-cases, and spool - cases. 
Some she has painted or em- 
broidered; others she has sim 
ply finished off with a bit of rib- 
bon. And the hands of the 
gloves out of which all these 
pretty things were made, were 
they thrown away? Not at all. 
She cut off the tops of the fin- 
gers and gave them tothe house- 
maid to wear when she cleaned 
her fireplaces or her brasses and 
silver, and she kept some of 
them to wear herself when pol- 
ishing up her own particular 
silver trinkets. So here is an 
idea for your old gloves. 

Epirn LAWRENCE. 








think they can easily learn in a 
few months—they expect to act 
as guides and interpreters to 
the Americans and English who 
will flock to the Exposition. 

This idea is less impractica- 
ble than it may sound. The fare to Europe in midsum- 
mer is always reduced on some lines, and the price of 
board in small families in Paris or the neighborhood is 
very moderate in comparison to board in this country 
under similar circumstances. Some of the girls say it 
seems a long way to look ahead. But if they do not go 
over early in the day, many other girls will have thought 
of doing the same thing, and then there will be no money 
in it. For it must be understood that they fully expect 
to make enough out of their guide work at the Ex position 
to pay the trip and all expenses, and come home, not on! 
with a new fund of knowledge, but with a fund of dol- 
lars in their pockets 


HE “STAY-AT-HOME” GIRLS HAVE ALL 
: sorts of other plans on hand. There are two of 


them who, if not very young girls, have the advan- 


FIGURED DIMITY SUMMER GOWN. 
Cat Paper Pattern No. 167.—{See Page %44.) 


(Ce PARTIES ARE OF COURSE ORGAN- 
ized as usual to go to the Adirondacks, the Cats- 
kills, Maine, and Canada. The only thing new 
about these outings is, that the girls have learned to take 
as little with them as possible, in cooking utensils and 
outfit, as well as clothes. Shirt-waists of cotton and flan- 
nel, with two or three short skirts, strong boots, and soft 
hats, form the principal part of their wardrobes. One 
girl has got the contract for all the canned vegetables and 
fruits, preserves and pickles, which the rest of the party 
are to take with them for a month's camping in the Cats- 
kill woods. She intends to make them all herself. 


HAT A PROBLEM IT IS TO KNOW WHAT 
W to do with our old gloves! Some girls have 
boxes and packages of them stored away. biow | 
get them out only now and again, look at them, thio 


RESH AIR. 


Do you often realize 
that in every day and 
night we breathe, when 

we can get it, and therefore need, some twenty-six hun- 
dred gallons of pure air? We throw out this air from our 
lungs disorganized—with much less oxygen, having »b- 
sorbed that; with much more carbonic acid; and, in the 
watery vapor of the exhaling health, with certain organic 
poisons which may have been formed in the lungs, or may 
be the result of putrefactive processes producing the poi- 
sons called ptomaines. 

Whatever the inhalation may be, the exhalation is al- 
ways in a measure loaded with poisons, the vapor con- 
taining noxious animal matter that has been found to be 
deadly. It is this exhalation that gives the peculiar odor 
to a closed room in which one bas slept—be the one a 
princess herself—and the air filled with these poisonous 
atoms is an already fertilized bed for the breeding of 
tuberculosis and of so-called scrofulas generally; while 
the fact is always to be reckoned with that the person 
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PARIS SHIRT-WAIST OF NAINSOOK. 
Cat Paper Pattern No, 168.—[See Page 344.) 


sleeping or remaining in that closed room is breathing the poisoned air over 
ayain 

The human frame is all the time occupied in tearing down and in rebuilding. 
But in building new tissue the old has to be discarded, so that the blood which 
feeds the new has also the work of filtering away the old; and if it has more than 
it can do it perforce carries the poisons into the circulation. Some one has said 
that our bodies are a constant exemplification of living and dying; ‘‘ for, lovely 
creatures, you live by dying,” the poet said to the waves of the sea; the new body 
is momently making in the blood; the old, also, is constantly being thrown away, 
and all through a process exceedingly interesting to the pathologist, yet suit. 
ciently simple, if space allowed, to be comprehended by the tyro 

The poison occasioned by decomposition of one sort and another—that is, the 
old body—is always active; it is the oxygen we breathe that devitalizesit. When 
this deadly waste cannot be oxidized, it affects the organs most open to its attack, 
and very often the brain. Many of those seizures known as convulsions are but 
a natural exertion of the muscles to obtain the oxygen that should neutralize the 
poisons in the system; and when these poisons reach the nervous centres death 
is the result. Even in minor matters, it is known that the quick breathing of 
palpitation after effort is a part of the attempt at oxidation. When the respira- 
tory and circulatory organs have become so weakened that oxidation is by no 
means what it has been, then we have old age; and although old age may be 
full of beautiful phenomena, yet the possessor of it who really enjoys it phy- 
sically is yet to be found. 

There are always septic bacteria to be met with wherever the air penetrates; 
and they are ready to do their work through the mouth, the air passages, the 
alimentary tract, wherever they find a feeding-ground. Often they are thought 
to act as narcotic poison upon the brain and spinal cord. In Italy, once, not very 
long since, it was a question with the physicians, at a certain trial, if a substance 
that was found was strychnia, or some previously undiscovered ptomaine pro- 
duced in the system. It is useful to remember, in this connection, that several 
of the survivors of the terrible Black Hole tragedy in India died shortly afterward 
of a putrid fever. It has even been said that cancer is the excretory organ 
driven beyond itself in the effort to expel the poisons behind it. 

However all this may be, since we see that fresh and pure air is itself so pow- 
erfully antiseptic, it being believed able to cure advanced tuberculosis by itself 
alone, when given in unlimited doses—that is, by living out-of-doors—it seems 
the wise thing to have it always about us when we can so arrange its egress and 
ingress as to be in no danger of catching cold, that is, of closing the pores so 
that the poisonous exuvis cannot escape. 


ARIS SHIRT-WAIST OF NAINSOOK. 


A VERY pretty shirt-waist, and one designed especially for tain fabrics, 
is of nainsook with pointed yoke of machine embroidery. The pattern 
consists of back and front yoke, a separate band or box-pleat for the centre 

of front, tucked sleeve pattern, and pattern for lower part of back and front of 
waist. The lower part of the waist is laid in quarter-inch tucks, turning toward 
the centre from each side, which entirely girdle the body. The tucks are not 
traced, but measurements are carefull taken, so that the paper pattern indicates 
the exact amount of material required to get the effect shown in the illustration. 
The sleeves have four groups of three tucks each, extending from shoulder to 
cuff, lines for which are marked by perforations in the pattern. The cuffs are 
plain and rounded on corners, and the collar-band is shaped to the neck. The 
box-pleat may be made separately or stitched upon the bodice. as may be pre- 
ferred. When made separately it is stitched on both sides, and has five eyelet- 
holes down the centre. The waist is finished under this band by plain hems, 
which should also be closed by eyelet-holes A pattern of the standing collar 
does not accompany that of bodice. This bodice design will prove a very attrac- 
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a one for light fabrics, such as batistes and lawns, fine-dotted Swiss, or sheer nain- 
800K. 

To make this shirt-waist 3 yards of nainsook 36 inches wide will be required; also } yard 
of 22-inch embroidery, and 1} yards of insertion for finishing edge of yoke. 


EDGWOOD-BLUE PIQUE GOWN. 


THE design for a young girl's gown shown herewith, is modelled in Wedg- 
wood-blue piqué, one of the many new shades of blue that are attaining favor in 
the present season. The skirt is in three pieces, being similar to the habit 

skirt worn by women, but with slightly more fulness in the back. In the original design 
the front breadth is of white cloth, stitched about the hem with blue. The two side and 
back breadths are stitched with white. The pattern does not allow for a hem, but a curved 
and fitted facing made to fit the edge of the skirt is included. The bodice pattern consists 
of lining with perforated lines to show where to apply the front vest and back yoke—one 
front, rounded collar, back, and tucked vest, together with sleeve and standing collar. 
Where frequent laundering is to be considered, the vest may be stitched flat upon the un- 
derlining, and the latter made to fasten down the back. In this case the outer waist can be 
put on separately, and laundering will be greatly simplified. If the design be rendered in 
a fabric such as light-weight cloth, waist and under-waist may be stitched together as in 
ordinary dressmaking, allowing the vest to be hooked under fhe left revers. The vest in 
the original garment is of white piqué, the tucks being stitched with blue. The collar, 
also of white, is edged with shirred wash ribbon, a novelty of the season devised especially 
for use upon wash dresses. The sleeves are shirred slightly over the shoulder, and have a 
flaring fitted cuff. The collar and belt are of white wash ribbon. 

To make this garment in one color for a girl of thirteen (the standard size in which these 


~ 


patterns are issued) will require 7 yards of piqué 30 inches wide. 


OAS AND PARASOLS. 


THE feather boa, soft, effective, and always becoming, is to be put away to give 
place to the fluffy tulle and mousseline creations which have been elbowing the 
feather article for two seasons. The new tulle neck-wear will be large (when they 

are fresh), of varied colors or deepening shades of one color, and among the deep gathers or 
pleats hyacinths, rosebuds, violets, and other small blooms will be distributed. Some of 
the most novel of these tulle boas will have a ruching of flowers or feathers, which will close 
about the throat and frame the face like a garland of blossoms. A novel treatment of tulle 
is to have the ‘* fronds” of the curled ostrich tips woven in and out of the edges of the tulle. 
The effect of the latter back of the fringe of curled feathers is extremely beautiful. 

New parasols are remarkable for the departure from the old eight-ribbed form in favor of 
the five-ribbed design, which at first sight impresses one as being decidedly clumsy. Upon a 
closer inspection, however, the form seems quaint, and certainly lends emphasis to the hand- 
some designs of the taffeta silk, of which most of the new parasols are made. Another fea- 
ture of the season is the almost general use of ivory tips at the points of the ribs of these 
articles. The sticks are of medium length, and the fabrics fanciful in almost every case 
Dotted taffetas, border designs, checks and quadrille or plaids are all to be used. Where 
one color is desired, the plain surface is broken by incrustations of lace in the form of fig- 
ures or insertion. 

















WEDGWOOD-BLUE PIQUE GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 1001,—{See Paye 344.) 
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ENNIS GOWNS. 


Cuoose for the tennis gown 
preferably piqué or linen, and for 
the vest white batiste, which may 

be ple ated or tucked; the large collar is of 
piqué edged with a pleated ruffle of batiste. 
Belt and tie are of ribbon in darker shade 
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cutting this out at the top in the outline made by the 
ribbon scrolls. When the sleeves are sewed together 
and the cuffs added, cut in taffeta, crinoline, and cash- 
mere from Fig. 78 one piece on the double; the 
sleeves are sewed in, fitting 49 to 49 of the waist. The 
belt is cut in bias white taffeta, about eight inches 
wide, gathered in three places in the front with little 
headings, and hooked behipd under corresponding 













than the gown. Cut the skirt in lining 
and material from Figs. 79 and 80; take the 
darts and lay the pleats. For the waist cut 
the lining from Figs. 22, 25 to 27 on the 
pattern sheet with this number, and the 
material from Figs. 81 and 82, observing 
the direction of the goods. The waist is 
hooked in front under the vest. Cut the 
large collar from Fig. 88, and the sleeves 
from Fig. 84, observing the outline of the 
under-sleeve, and finish them with cuffs of 
tucked taffeta 


ROCK FOR GIRL 
FROM 10 TO 11 YEARS 
OLD. 


luis gown will look equally well made 
in cheviot or linen, and is to be worn with 
a lawn or piqué guimpe. Cut the skirt 
from Figs. 85 and 86 under No. X. on the 
pattern sheet, making it somewhat shorter, 


FROCK TRIMMED WITH RIBBONS FOR GIRL FROM 
is TO 16 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see No. VILL on pattern-sheet Supplement 


join the seams and make the pleats fitting x on @. Cut 
the waist in lining from Figs. 96 to 98, two pieces of each, 
in material from Fig. 99, one piece on the double, from Fig 
100 two pieces, and from Fig. 101 four pieces, observing 
the outline of the upper part. The blouse parts are gath- 
ered between the *’s and laid in folds, fitting x one. If 
the guimpe is to be separate the lining may be cut out, 
otherwise the guimpe is stitched on, and the blouse parts 
also stitched to the lining. The sleeves, cut from Fig. 
108. observing the outline of the under-sleeve, are gathered 
between the *’s and sewed in, fitting 111 to 111 of the 
waist 


ROCK TRIMMED WITH  RIB- 
BONS FOR GIRL FROM 15 
TO 16 YEARS OLD. 


A prerty trimming for a cashmere gown is suggested 
in this model. The yoke and the top of the sleeve are of 
white tucked taffeta trimmed with tiny Valenciennes ruf 
fles; the ribbon trimming is of narrow gathered white 
ribbon with a black edge, and wherever the ribbons cross 
in the scrolls they are held by little jet buttons. Cut the 
skirt in cashmere and lining from Figs. 66 to 69. The 
flounce is joined with a bias strip of the material; the 
darts are then taken, and the pleats laid in the back, fitting 
<on@. The bodice, which is hooked behind, is cut in 
lining from Figs. 70, 72 to 74, two pieces of each, and the 
sleeves from Fig. 76, observing the outline of the under 
sleeve; cut in outside material from Fig. 71 one piece on 

























FROCK FOR GIRL FROM FROCK IN VEILING FOR GIRL 
1 TO 11 YEARS OLD. FROM 12 TO 18 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see No. XIL on 


For pattern see No. V1. on pattern- 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


sheet Supplement. 


the double, and from Fig. 75 two pieces. When darts and 
front seamare taken in Fig. 70, and side and back forms in 
lining are joined, the taffeta yoke is sewed on, reaching us far 
us the line marked. The bodice is then trimmed with the 
ribbons, the front laid in pleats, fiting x on @, the back 
shirred lightly between the *’s, the pieces joined into the 
side seams with the lining, and a collar of tucked taffeta 
added. Cut the upper part of the sleeve in tucked taffeta 
from Fig. 77, allowing about eight inches of material for the 
tucks, gather lining and puff between the *’s, sew the puff 
to the lining, and cover the rest of the sleeve with cashmere, 


TENNIS GOWN. 
For pattern see No. IX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


TREET COSTUME FOR GIRL 
FROM 14 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 


No lining is used in this suit, which is to be 
worn with shirt-waists. The only trimming is machine 
stitching in silk of a darker shade than the material, 
and a little velvet collar. Cut the skirt from Fig. 85 


in one piece on the double, from Fig. 86 
two pieces, allowing for a 3-inch wide 
hem, join the seams, take the darts, and 
lay the skirt in pleats, fitting x on @. 
Cut the jacket from Figs. 87, 88, and 90, 
two pieces of each, and from Fig. 89 one 
piece on the double, making Figs. 87 and 
89 the length required; take the darts and 
make the slit for the pocket. When the 
fronts are interlined and faced with mate- 
rial, six inches deep, the jacket is joined, 
finished with the collar, and faced with 
cheviot all around the bottom, and the 





















JACKET AND COAT COSTUME FOR GIRL FROM 


14 TO 15 YEARS OLD 


For pattern see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


stitching is done. Sew a button-hole in the 
right front at the place marked by +, and 
sew in the corresponding button on the left 
side. The sleeves, cut from Fig. 91, adding 
the piece turned down, and observing the 
outline of the under-sleeve, are gathered 
between the +*’s and sewed in, fitting 82 to 
82 of the jacket. 


ROCK IN VEILING FOR 
GIRL FROM 12 TO 13 
YEARS OLD. 


Any of the new veilings with a polka- 
dot pattern will look well made up after 
this model; scallops and belt should be of 
taffeta matching the dot, and vest and col 
lar may be of guipure or tucked lawn with 
insertions. Cut the skirt from Figs. 39 to 
41; join Figs. 39 and 40; cut out the scal- 
lops as indicated on the diagram; finish 
them with silk; add the flounce; join the 
back seam; take the darts and lay the skirt 
in pleats in the back. Cut the waist-lining 
from Figs. 42, 45 to 46, the outside material 
from Figs. 44, 48, and 49, and the vest from 
Figs. 43 and 47. When the front seam is 
joined and the darts taken, the vest is sewed 
in. The waist is hooked behind, and the 
left side of vest and blouse hooks over on 
the right. The parts of the blouse are 
gathered as indicated, and the backs as far 
as the *’s. The sleeves are cut from 
Fig. 51, observing the outline of the under- 
sleeve, and are finished with silk. 




















ARIS IN-DOOR AND OUT-DOOR 
GOWNS. 


Late gowns from Parisian makers are represent- 
ed by two veiling costumes, one cloth, and one albatross. 
The former is of apricot-colored cloth incrusted with gui- 
pure. The bottom of the skirt is finished with three ruf- 
fles of black mousseline de soie. The bodice has a satin- 
edged bolero, which opens over a black silk vest trimmed 
from neck to waist with narrow ruffles of mousseline, 
each ruffle‘ being edged with satin ribbon. The bolero and 
upper sleeves are thickly incrusted with guipure. The 
hat is of rose taffeta with black plumes. 

A handsome afternoon gown is of rich red pongee. The 
lower part of the skirt is finished with a trimming formed 
of four ruffles, surmounted by a seven-inch entre-deux of 
Irish point-lace, which also descends in panel form over 
the left front of the ruffles. The bodice has several tiers 
of folds fitted to the form, und a Pompadour yoke over a 
shirred square of mousseline (which also garnishes the 
edges of the Pompadour yoke) finishes the upper body. A 
large bow of black peau de soie completes the corsage, and 
similar ribbon is used for the ceinture. 


REAM LACE AND TULLE GOWN. 


A mopeL which shows another variation of 
the treatment of lace in over-dresses, as shown on 
our front page, is just issuing from the maison 

Weille. The bodice opens at the left side, where a panel 
of cream mousseline de soie is revealed. Each side of this 
opening is edged with a thick ruching of black tulle, 
which reaches quite to the yoke, where a half-yoke of 
closely shirred and tucked tulle is shown over an upper 
yoke of lace. The sleeves of pale blue faille are capped 
by lace bordered with tulle ruchings, which also border 
the deep cuffs, that are fastened together at the back 
seam by a stitched band of faille. The bodice has a 
basque finish abont the hips, and is encircled at the waist 
by a jewelled belt on a foundation of turquoise- 

blue velvet. The lace over-dress has the propor- 

tions of a slight apron, reaching half the length 

of the skirt in front, but curving up higher in the 

back. The skirt has two deep and rather full 

ruffles bordered with tulle ruchings. It is a 
demi-train, and is finished with a deep balayeuse 

of taffeta, pinked at the edges. 


OP-COAT FOR BOY FROM 
8 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


Covert cloth, or any mixed English 
cloth, is best suited for this coat, Cut the coat 
from Figs. 92 and 94, two pieces of each, from 
Fig. 98 one piece on the double, and from Fig. 95 
cut the sleeves, observing the outline of the un- 
der-sleeve. In the fronts make the lower slit in 
both fronts, the middle slit in the right front, and 
che upper slit in the left front, finishing the pock 
ets with flaps. Take the darts and interline the 
fronts with canvas at the top as far as the arm- 
hole and down the fronts, four inches at the Lop, 
tapering to two inches at bottom, Sew in but- 
tons and button - holes, join the seams, line the 
coat, and sew in the sleeves, fitting 93 to 93. 
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CLOTH AND GUIPURE GOWN, 
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TULLE GOWN ON 


ASHIONSIN SHOESAND STOCK- 
INGS. 


Ir is attention to the small details of dress that 
really makes the well-gowned woman, and a close ob- 
server of fashions is always surprised to notice how styles 
change even in the minutia of dress. For instance, shoes 
and stockings have their different fashions two or three 
times a year—always twice—and while, of course, it is 
absurd to say that a last year’s pair of boots is impossible, 
nevertheless, the latest cut in a shoe certainly gives an 
unmistakable finish to a costume. 

Women take so mucli more exercise, especially in walk- 
ing, of late years, that there is no question but that this 
has had influence on the styles of shoes. The heavy walk- 
ing boot, for instance, is no longer despised, but is, on 
the contrary, considered necessary. But the same heavy 
walking boot must be very well cut to meet with uni- 
versal approbation. This year the tovs of the walking 
boot are of very good size. They are neither pointed nor 
square, but medium. The boots all have the outside soles 
that insure sufficient width. The heels are low, set well 
back on the shoe, but there is a little more curve under 
the instep than there was last year. 

For every-day wear the very lightest weight calf-skin 
is the best, but some feet aré too tender to wear calf-skin, 
and there is a dull kid that has very much the same ef- 
fect, but is infinitely softer. This is not so water-proof as 
calf-skin is supposed to be, but can be made with heavy 
soles, so that it will answer the same purpose. 

During the summer shoes are worn almost entirely. 
These are made of the same materials as the boots; but 
for dress wear there are the patent-leathers or the kid 
with the patent-leather foxings. The top piece of the new 
shoe is more pointed where it rests on the shoe than it 
was lust year, but the toe is more pointed also. Not the 
excessive point of two or three years ago, nor the ugly 
round point that the shoemakers tried to introduce last 
year. 

For evening wear there are the patent-leather slippers 
that are acknowledged ruinous to the feet; the soft kid 
and the satin, made cut quite low on the foot, with a strap 
across the instep, and a buckle. The kid and satin slippers 
also come in colors to match the gowns, and are embroid- 
ered or plain, as the case may be. There is a revival of 
the pretty fashion of the soft red kid slippers and red silk 
stockings to wear with the all-black gowns, and these 
slippers are made with quite high beels and a decided 
curve under the instep, and no trimming except a very 
minute rhinestone buckle. Of course for large feet. 
these would look very badly, and all black is the safest 
investment. 
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Very charming are the gray Suéde slippers with the 
gray silk stockings, to wear with gray gowns; but this is 
an expensive fad, as nothing soils quicker than gray 
Suede. 

Bicycle boots are made on the same lines as last year. 
Either brown or black are worn, as preferred. Brown 
shoes with plaid stockings are being sold for bicycling 
and for golf, and the odd part of it is that the women who 
wear the heaviest shoes wear the thinest silk stockings, 
but of course the silk stockings show off to very great ad- 
vantage by force of coutrast. 

There has been a rumor for some time that colored 
stockings were coming into fashion again, and that black 
would be utterly tabooed. There are certainly some col- 
ored stockings worn with the white muslin gowns, but 
only with the slippers, and these stockings are all lisle- 
thread or silk, with exquisite patterns of open-work or 
with lace let in. 

In black the same variety of style is seen, and on some 
the most expensive lace is putin. Silk and Jisle-thread 
are the most expensive stockings, but there are a great 
many in fine cotion that have much the same effect, and 
are wonderfully cheap. 

In the plain colors the silk are altogether the best, or 
the fine lisle-thread and silk. A plain colored cotton 
stocking is not a very satisfactory purchase. Even in the 
tan cotton, made to wear with the tan shoes, they soon 
fade and stretch, and fortunately fashion now allows the 
wearing of black stockings with tan shoes. 

A very conspicuous fad started a year or two ago is to 
be seen this year again, namely, the wearing of black 
stockings with white shoes and white gowns by women 
who ure in mourning. This is, of course, one of those 
eccentric fashions that may be mentioned, but are not to 
be rashly recommended. 

The gray silk stockings and slippers with the gray 
gowns are charming; the pale yellow with yellow gowns, 
etc., or the color of the lining of the muslin gowns matched 
in stockings and slippers is very dainty. But for the wo 
men who have not large incomes, it may be news to know 
that a black stocking and black shoe may safely 
be worn with almost every gown in the ward- 
robe. Even with a light evening gown, a 
handsome open-work silk stocking and a patent 
leather slipper is permissible. What is not per- 
missible is to have too short a shoe or too com 
mon a stocking. In other words, it is better to 
put the expense in what looks apparently plain, 
but in reality is the cut and the style. 


NEW SCHOLARSHIP. 


THE numerous friends of Bryn-Mawr 
will rejoice in the good fortune which 
has come to the institution in the pres 

entation of a new scholarship. Miss Maria 
Hopper, of Philadelphia, has left in her will 
$10,000 for the foundation of this scholarship, 
and the gift is accompanied by no restrictions, 
the trustees being absolutely unlimited as to 
details of award. It may perhaps be made a 
resident undergraduate scholarship, but, in any 
event, it adds one thing more to the opportu- 
nities of Bryn-Mawr to serve the ambitious and 
deserving young women of the period, who 
fluck to it from all the States of the Union. 
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THE LAST OF THE OLD ACADEMY 


BY CHARLES H. CAFFIN 








ITH THE ADVENT OF THE NATIONAL 
Academy Exhibition approaches the close of 
the art season This one also, the seventy 


fourth ip annual succession, will be memorable 


as prefacing the close of the old building at 
the corner of Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, 
which for thirty years has been the home of the National 


Academy of Design Its earliest site was at the corner of 
Broadway aud Reade Street, io a building which owed 
its erection in 1848 to the liberal enthusiasm of Jonathan 


Sturges and Charles M. Leupp... Previously to this period 





“OXEN DRINKING.”"—By 


the exhibitions were held in rented rooms—in the Society 
Library Building, earlier over the Arcade Baths in Cham 
bers Street, and on the oceasion of the first exhibition, in 
1826, at the corner of Broadway and Reade Street. That 
year, it will be remembered, was the date of the formation 
of the National Academy of Design, which was organized 
by students asa protest against the exclusive methods of the 
still older society, ‘* The American Academy of Arts,” char- 
tered in 1808, One of the leading “ rebels” was Thomas 
5. Cummings, who died in 1894, after passing his ninetieth 


year He lived to see a second revolution—when the Soci 
ety of me rican Artists rebelled against the exclusiveness 
of the Academy. Scarcely yet isthe feud healed, although 


each organization has had the sense to extend exhibition 
courtesies to the members of the other. But the difference 
is a vital one. The Society represents the influence of 
foreign training and the latest developments in painting; 


the Academy, while not oblivious of either, stands by the 
men who have upheld American art in the past. The 
one, for a while, suffered from overmuch liberalism; the 
other is unavoidably too conservative. But they are 


drawing closer 
the Sock ly, 
Academy 
Rivalry is healthy, 
a good thing 
cleties illustrate 


together every 
and youth is 


Age has sobered 
invigorating the 


year 
gradually 
but one may have too much even of 
and artists connected with New York so 
this. There is the strangest lack of cohe 
Personal animosities are rife among painters and 
eculptors. That comradeship which should unite men of a 
like calling is singularly absent. Instead there are innu 
merable littl cliques, which find their nourishment in 
misunderstanding or abusing one another. It is pitiable 
how busy everybody is in belittling the ‘‘ other fellow.” 
There is said to be honor even among thieves, but among 
New York artists, whether painters or sculptors, the fre 
quent word is, ‘I don’t say this for publication, but—” 
und then with lowered brows and shrug of Shoulders the 
unkind thing is said. It is therefore not surprising that 
the loyalty of members towards their societies is preca 
rious. Each is primarily for himself, and the value, even 
to the individual, of concerted action is underrated. The 
result is that our two most important exhibitions do not 
ndequately represent contemporary American art. 


sion 


Horatio Watker. 


New-Yorkers may not like to be told it, but their exhi- 
bitions do not ogee in comprehensive interest the one in 
Philadelphia, to say nothing of Pittsburg, for its exhi- 
bition, being advisedly international, draws from a larger 
field. But at Philadelphia one saw almost all the pictures 
which are mainly relied upon at the Society’s show in 
New York, and many others not scen in the ‘latter—sim- 


ply because the Philadelphia authorities are indefatigable 
in securing exhibits, and there — no jealousies and self- 
ish obstacles in their way 
trary, 


In New York, on the con- 
held back that they may be exhibited 
in isolated shows, or there 
is some feeling of dissatis- 
faction which keeps them 
entirely out of view. But 
the walls have to be cov- 
ered, and so canvases are 
admitted which have no 
title to the prominence 
accorded them. 
Meanwhile what of the 
public? Those who are 
uneducated in art have 
their education indefinite- 
ly deferred by reason of 
the jumble of good, bad, 
and indifferent; the know- 
ing ones have to sift the 
grain from the wheat, and 
wander from show to 
show, and then realize 
that they have not got an 
adequate idea of all the 
best that is being done. 
Is it surprising that in- 
terest languishes and ig- 
porance continues? 


pic tures are 


Yet, fortunately, there 
is another side to the 
shield. The past season, 
on the whole, has been 
ove of healthy activity 
Quite a large number of 
painters bave been, and 
still are, very busy with 


mural decorations, and 
many of the commissions 
have been for private 
houses. There has also 
been an encouraging de 
mand for stained glass 
and American-made tap 
estries. The sculptors, 
as a body, have been 
well employed, largely on 
works of a more or less 
public character The 
public interest in munici 
pal art has made notable 
progress in all the princi 
pal cities; the journals 
have been discussing it, 
and a pronounced public 
opinion is gradually being 
formed upon the subject 
The sale of the Clarke 
pictures fastened the at- 
tention of the whole coun 
try on what was to many 
people an unknown fact 
—the excellence and im 
portance of the American 
landscape school. Two 
distinguished foreigners, 
Monvel, have aroused a 


too, 


M. Tissot and M. Boutet de 
great deal of interest in many cities by their very re- 
markable exhibitions, and thé annual exhibitions have 
been more than usually important. Considering the 
lack of due preparation which characterized the first in 
ternational exhibition in London, last summer, our artists 





were fairly represented. 
lent showing at the Pittsburg International Exhibition, 
which in comprehensiveness and high standard was as 


They made, however, an excel- 


good a display of contemporary work as could be seen 
anywhere. The Society of Western Artists made its 
annual circuit with more than usual success. The Acad- 
emy’s exhibition at Philadelphia was the best it has held; 
es the Sargent show at Boston was in every respect a 
great event. In New York both the water-color societies 
demonstrated that they were full of vitality; the Archi- 
tectural League exhibition attracted fifteen per cent, more 
visitors than last year, thus showing an unbroken increase 
of yearly atte ndance; and the present display of the 
Society of American ‘Artists is undoubtedly the best in 
recent years. The new Society of Twelve Landscape 
Painters has held an exhibition at the American Art Gal- 
leries which was uniformly creditable, and contained a 
good deal of work that called for heartiest approval. The 
exhibition of the Academy of Design is the latest to open, 
and while it is impossible to wax enthusiastic over it, or 
to condone the appearance upon the walls of a great man 
pictures that fall below any intelligible standard of criti- 
cism, yet, with a keen desire to feel sanguine of its future, 
one may perhaps persuade one’s self that the old organi- 
zation ‘‘ doth indeed show some sparks that are of wit. 

For example, what may be held without much hesita- 
tion to be the finest picture is awarded the place of honor. 
This is much, and it is by an Academician, which is more. 
The one in mind is Horatio Walker's ** Oxen Drinking,” 
which fairly teems with force, and is, with all its impres- 
sive sternness, very beautiful in color 

Then there is Edmund C. Tarbell’s 
Screep,” a full-length figure of a young lady in white 
dress with a large hat shading her face. The whole con- 
ception is vigorously treated, and yet very tender in de 
tail, owing to the cunningly managed lighting and the in 
terplay of reflections. In a large canvas, called ‘* The 
Sea,” representing a lady, sitting with her back towards 
the spectator, beside a vine-clad porch and a profusion of 
hydrangea blossoms, Childe Hassam bas given a more 
than usually beautiful rendering of the subtle effects of 
sunlight. The picture is well hung, enabling one to get at 
sufficient distance from it to enjoy its subtlety without 
being affected by the excessively brusque way in which 
it is obtained. 

At the opposite end of the big gallery is a large portrait, 
by Miss Cecilia Beaux, of Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps 


‘The Golden 


Stokes. The lady, gowved in handsome damask, sits ata 
small writing-table; her husband is shown in the back 
ground. The arrangement, rather uphill in suggestion, 


recalls at once John Sargent’s portrait of the younger Mr. 
and Mrs. Stokes, in which also the husband plays a subor 
dinate part in the rear of the picture. The device is 
unpleasant, not, of course, on principle—for every right 
minded husband is willing to give the pas to his wife, es- 
pecially when she is so charming as both these ladies are— 
but in view of composition. Sargent’s adoption of the 
scheme was an after-thought, for he originally painted a 
dog in attendance, and then substituted the husband. 
Whether he laughed in his sleeve is not stated. Miss 
Beaux has attacked this very difficult problem deliberate- 
ly, and her solution does not escape the appearance of be- 
ing affected. The lady's pose is one of those monientary 
ones representing only the climax of the movement, and 
consequently suggests stiffness; and the relation between 
the figures is too distant to produce a harmony of effect. 
One feels the latter fault also in Sargent’s picture, and is 
led to compare it with that other portrait of his, seen re- 
cently at Boston, of the St.-Gaudens boy, with his mother 
sitting just behind him. There the latter figure is duly 
subordinated to the principal one—it also was put in as an 
afterthought, and at one sitting, unknown to the lidy— 
but the gradation of treatment is so perfect that the two 
unite absolutely in one harmonious ensemble 

A — that is full of distinction is that of ‘‘ Mrs. Ruth- 
rauff,” by Louis Paul Dessar, the painter of many beauti- 
ful night scenes. It is rich in tone, a very handsome can- 
vas, in which, however, the flesh tints seem to have been 
considered less than a general scheme of color. Very sin 
cere and straightforward is Carroll Beckwith’s portrait of 
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‘Professor Brewer.” He has brought out the fine intel- 
lectual and physical characteristics of his subject, and 
produced also a very picturesque canvas. A very pleas- 
ing child portrait is “ Little Louise,” by Robert Vonnoh; 
and Clinton Peters and Arthur Fendel show examples 
of strong and carnest work. The election of Herbert 
Adams as an Associate of the Academy demanded the 
presentation of his portrait,which has been reudered with 
a lifelike resemblance by William M, Chase. 

To any one not conversant with the conditions attached 
to the various prizes, the awards are apt to be very mis- 
leading. ‘The Clarke prize is “‘ for the best American 
figure composition,” the Hallgarten ‘‘ for the best three 
pictures painted in the United States,” the Dodge prize 
‘for the best picture painted in the United States by a 
woman.” A stranger, seeing the pictures severally se 
lected, will not form a very high opinion of American 
art, until he realizes that the competition was confined to 
the pictures con'nined in this particular exhibition, and 
to only a limited number of them. The Clarke prize has 
been awarded to Edward Potthast for a small picture, 
‘The Village Carpenter,” representing the man at his 
bench with the sunlight streaming through the open 
door from a little back yard beyond. It is a pleasant 
little subject, painted with much spirit, and also with a 
commendable reserve, which lift it above the common 
place; but it cannot be called important. One cannot see 
the justification for selecting it in preference to Mr. Has 
sam's picture. George H. Bogert won the first Hallgarten 
prize with his landscape, ‘‘ September Evening.” It has 


been very much admired by good judges, so one hesitates 
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* PORTRAIT.” —By Carrnoit Beoxweru, 


to say it, but the evident intuition of tenderness and mys 
tery in the silvery-gray atmosphere and dark silhouette 
of trees have resulted in a general flatness 
There is a lack of vibrancy in the atmospheric effect 
which robs the picture of fascination, leaving it little 
more than agreeable 

A iandscape of much strength and truth to nature is 
A. T. Van Leer’s ‘‘ Wet Day—Pennsylvania.” It is one 
of those pictures that would affect one strongly according 
to one’s mood. It has a bracing, stimulating effect, but, 
if one were disposed to be depressed, its relentless fidelity 
to a very severe phase of nature would not be consoling 
A little canvas by J. Francis Murphy represents, with 
much charm, his latest fancy of depicting the rich tints 
of autumn veiled in soft gray haze; and C. Harry Eaton 
has three exhibits of which one remembers with particu- 
lar pleasure, ‘‘ A June Sunset.” ‘* Moonrise,” by Charles 
Warren Eaton, is a new version of an old theme, which 
he invests with invariable poetry; and a novelty of feel- 
ing, on the part of Carleton Wiggins, is also to be found 
in the wide stretch of furrows aglow with the setting sun, 
over which the plough-horse and his rider are moving 
homewards. The study of white-blossomed trees and 
soft green landscapes, by J. Appleton Brown, is exceed- 
ingly tender. 

Amongst the figure compositions is Douglas Volk’s 
‘Thoughts of Youth,” representing a boy with far-off 
gaze seated in a pine wood. There is much suggestion 
of mystery in the painting of the wood and of wistful 
ness in the expression of the young face. ‘There is a 
finely composed subject of “ Bacchanals” by Walter 
Shirlaw, and a particularly happy treatment by George 
W. Maynard of his favorite subject of ‘* Mermaids.” 
Frederic Remington is represented by ‘‘ Missing,” a sol- 
dier being led captive by a band of mounted Indians, a 
picture admirable in its clever spacing and individual 
characterization. Another Indian subject is “In Full 
Retreat,” by De Cost Smith, an excellent representation 
of vigorous movement without any suggestion of rigidity. 

One seldom flower subject more individual in 
feeling than John F. Weir's ‘ Roses,” a picture which 
was honorably mentioned at Pittsburg. He has not only 
enveloped the flowers in a tender atmosphere, but by the 
solidity with which the paint is put on in parts has se- 
cured a waxy texture, and the color scheme of the whole 
is in the highest degree refined. 

The *‘ Ten American Painters” are holding their second 
exhibition at Durand -Ruel’s. Generalization has been 
the method of this paper, otherwise it would have been 
interesting to dwell upon each of the twenty-three pic 
tures. In singling out a few, one thinks first of T. W 
Dewing’s rarely artistic portrait. How inexpressibly sweet 
it is, and impressive; both as a representation of maiden- 
hood and for the pure, abstract beauty in its subtle mys 
tery of color. Near it is a landscape by J. H. Twacht- 
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man, a stream with wooded 
banks over which the moving 
mist is hovering. Minuteness of 
observation and tenderness of 
fecling is here carried very far. 
Equally faithful, but not so dis- 
tinguished in the finer quality of 
expression, is Childe Hassam’s 
view from the top of the Spanish 
Stairs in Rome. But if it lacks 
in inwardness of meaning, it 
compels attention by breadth and 
assurance in the treatment. J. 
Alden Weir shows a New-Eng- 
land plonghing scene, exceed- 
ingly strong in manner and sug- 
gestion, with an underlying feel 
ing of sadness; recalling alike the 
energy and the hardness of the 
life. He exhibits also three por- 
traits. One is a very interesting 
study of shadow broken by a few 
cleverly disposed spots of light; 
in the two others, figures and 
background form elaborate ef- 
fects of embroidery, bold in de- 
sign and subtle in color. The 
later is particularly sensitive in 
the picture of a lady sitting upon 
a settee. Another portrait, by 
Edward Simmons, is of a profes- 
sor in his black gown. The 
head is very noble, and ten- 
der too, finely placed against 
a beautifully painted back- 
ground, representing the in- 
terior of a room, and a 
straightforward simplicity 
is pursued throughout the 
figure. 

There are three very deco- 
rative panels by Robert 
Reid, in which he has made 
girl-forms and flowers the 
medinms of much emotional 
expression; Frank W. Ben- 
son shows a charming can- 
vas of a little girl and boy 
in a pine wood, and Joseph 
R. Decamp, amongst other 
subjects a ‘* Girl Drying Her 
Hair,” which is a more than 
ordinarily agreeable and dis- 
tinguished treatment of the 
nude, Willard L. Metcalf is 
not represented. 

Individuality, in fact, is 
the key-note of this exhibi 
tion, as well in the character- 
of the pictures as in the way 
they are hung. And it is a 
worthy individuality, free from whimsicalness, found- 
ed upon earnestness, for the most part agreeable in 
expression, and in several cases deeply interesting. 
Still, there are others. These painters have not a 
monopoly of individuality, or even a common link of 
motive which could make their separateness artistical- 
ly intelligible. There are evidences, too, that some 
difficulty was experienced in making up an exhibition 
this year. One of the number is entirely unrepre- 

sented, two appear to better advantage at the Academy, 
and some of the exhibits are under suspicion of not hav- 
ing been painted recently. The only artistic reason for 
this separate exhibition 1s to secure better conditions of 
hanging. There is much in this, but it is not conclusive. 
Possibly the examples by J. H. Twachtman and Childe 
Hassam might suffer by immediate contact with pictures 
of a different character; but T. W. Dewing's, notwith- 
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VILLAGE CARPENTER.”—By E, Porruast 
Tuomas B, Cranke Prize. 


standing its exquisite refinement, would make its point 
anywhere, and the other pictures would hold their own 
with all comers, while Robert Reid’s would certainly be 
seen to better advantage in a large gallery. No! The 
whole matter has its raison d’étre in the inability of these 
gentlemen to settle amicably their differences with the 
**Society.” Yet one has heard that if only the Boston 
members of this group had not staid away from the meet 
ings of the Society, they could have swung the vote so as 
to influence the Society's policy. It is an illustration of 
the lack of forbearance and harmony among our artists 
Every one for himself and devil take the hindmost; and 
the hindmost, in this case, is the general interests of art 
in America. The man who has these at heart, without 
any abatement of sympathetic appreciation of the individu 
al, can only say (witb slight alteration of the text), ‘‘ Tis 
not that I love Cesar less, but that I love Rome more.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
KIT’S CLASSICAL TUTOR 

IT CARRIED OUT HIS INTENTION OF 
letting his erandfather know of the situation he 
had found, and his uncle Rob was despatched to 
report. Upon his return the young forester al 

iyed the fears of Kits mother and the elder 
Ile'll hae his ain battles to fecht, and his troubles will 
no be to seek But the man is av honest man, though the 
woman is an ill-tongued tairger. But 1 wad let him bide 


awhile. He wasna learnin muckle at the schule onyway!” 
These tidings were duly conveyed to Kirkoswald, and 
in her heart Lilias rejoiced that her boy was away from 


the district, and, she hoped beyond the reach of Christo 
phet Kennedy 


Had she known how at that moment Kit was lying 
prone on his face on a pile of corn-bags in the barn of 
Cairnbarrow listening to the tranyp, as in a rapid clean 
cut voice he ran over certain unknown words, Lilias Mac 
Walter might not have been so easy in her mind 

It had happened in this wise 

Heather Jock’s hint had borne immediate fruit. John 
togerson, more commouly called in Galloway fashion 
simply Cairnharrow ifter the name of his farm, had 
gota ‘‘spelk of wood into his hand,” which in the busy 
senson put him ata we disadvantage The tramp was 


not strong, and had had little experience of farmwork, 
but he was both cheap and willing, and at least well worth 
n trial So his sister said, and so also, after due demur, 
Cairnharrow himself allowed 

So John Smith became odd, or more technically “ orra,” 
man about the farm-house of Cairnharrow, a larger and 
better holding than that of Loch Spellanderie, which its 
marches overlapped on two sides, partly surrounding it, 
imdeed, and, as it were, wedging it in against the deep 
trench of the upland loch 

lhroughout the winter that excellent optimist, Kit Ken 
nedv, dreed his weird with Mistress MacWalter, and the 
work—indeed, all work—came easily to him. His mis 
tress had early stopped him from attending the village 
school, nominally because he was a hired boy and could 
not bx spare 1, but clic fly because his quick hess put to 
shame Saft Jock and Tatie Rob, the children of his mas 
ter. So, nothing loath, Kit Kennedy abode at home 


It was not long, however, before he met the new odd 
man of Cairnharrow. It was at the smiddy in the village 
of Saint John. and the Cairnharrow man was driving a 
cart in which he was to take back a plough that had been 
repaired. Kit bad come in with a coulter which needed 
sharpening 

Now the smiddy” of all Scottish villeges is at once 
local parliament and club-house. To its privileges mem 
bers are duly elected. They are frequently black balled 
They may be expelled. Each man has his place and 
privileges clearly defined. The miller may no more sit 


in Alec Caldow the joiner’s place, than Gavan Strang the 
miller may usurp the broken anvil by the hearth, which 
is the perquisite of the smith himself in his infrequent 
spells of leisure 

Every one’s character is discussed, their prospects, 
temper, habits—if they lie abed in the morning, if they 
are over-promiscuous in their nocturnal roamings, if they 
look several times at a penny before parting with it. All 
these peculiarities are referred to in the dry allusive way 
characteristic of the humor of the Scottish peasant—a 
“ saying-it-without-saying,” as it were 

**Guid-een to you, laddie,” said the smith, big Ebie 
Callan, the most mighty son of Tubal in all Galloway, 
‘ve come frae Loch Spellanderie. How do you draw 
wi’ the mistress? Fine, ye say? Weel, ye maun be an 
easily contented laddis Ye dinna want to be prenticed 
to « fine smith business, do ve? This loon o’ mine is aye 
grumbdlin He should hae a tack o’ Mistress Mac Walter. 
But she’s a fine woman too—certes! They tell me that 
she pared the nebs o’' her deuks [her ducks bills] to a 
point so that they wadna eat so muckle meat, It was a 
peety that they a deed before she got time to see hoo the 
plan wad work,” 

I'be Cairnharrow cart stopped at the door, and the late 
tramp—now a very different figure from the one of the 
Dornal quarry—looked in 

** Is that pleuch dune yet?” he cried, in the local speech, 
for he bad an ear for languages, and a new tang of rustic 
speech came as apt upon the tongue as if it had been 
Greek dialect in the days when Chris Kennedy of Sand 
haven won the college medals by the handful 

**Come awa’, man!” cried the smith, who was for the 
moment seated on his anvil. ‘‘ Tell us what's a’ the news 
aboot Cairnharrow. The joiner there was juist sayin 
what an extraordinar’ fine woman he consider your neigh 
bor Mistress MacWalter ower by Loch Spellanderic.” 

** We are a’ weel up oor road, except the maister,” said 
the orra man. “Is the pleuch dune, smith?” 

What's your hurry? Stop and gie’s your crack,” re 
turned Hutcheon, who took it almost as a persoual affront 
that any one should leave the smiddy under an hour 

I canna bide the nicht,” said the Cairnharrow man, 
recognizing the obligation, and excusing himself, ‘I hae 
to be hame to fodder the beasts and supper the horse. 
The maister is laid up wi’ an awfu’ sair hand !” 

* D'ye tell me sae?” cried the smith. ‘1 missed him oot 
o' the kirk—no that that’s ocht to gang by. But I haena 
seen him at the Cross Keys for a hale fortnicht. Ye are 
no a drinker either, I'm thinkin!” 

The smith turned to the orra man as he spoke 

No.” he answered, quietly, “1 do not drink.” 

Something in the accent or the Englishy pronunciation 
of the words attracted the attention of the entire parlia- 
ment. Each man glanced at his neighbor, though no man 
said a word. In that eye-passage the whole smiddy com- 
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pared notes, and were of opinion that if the new Cairn- 
harrow man liked to speak, they would listen to a tale 
worth hearing. 

But it was not to be that night. For the messenger 
persisting, and the horse outside growing restless, the 
plough was lifted bodily in, and the orra man made haste 
to set out. Suddenly he seemed to remember the boy 
from Loch Spellanderie. 

“Will ye be lang, laddic?” he asked, looking back 
through the red comfortable door of the forge. 

** Peter will hae the coulter dune in a minute,” said the 
smith, and Peter proved as good as his master’s word 
He had the coulter done, and Kit found himself seated in 
ihe red farm cart beside the tramp, both horse and cart 
clacking slowly up the road under the frosty stars of a 
winter's night. 

Kit, in high spirits at the unexpected “lift” and the 
pleasant consciousness that it was yet a long way to Loch 
Spellanderie, chattered incessantly, of himself, of his grand 
father, of his grandmother, of Betty Landsborough—and 
a little more reservedly of Mistress MacWalter and the 
household at the farm by the loch-side. 

The elder of the pair was a little uneasy till he passed 
the bright lights of the Cross Keys. The tramp drew up 
half unconsciously, laid the reins on the neck of the horse, 
took them up again, and drove resolutely past. Kit and 
he could hear the murmur of many voices within, and the 
public rooms were bursting with lights. But the ex-tramp 
drove steadily on, 

Then, quite abruptly, he addressed his first question to 
the boy. 

“Is your father dead?” 

Kit stammered, and in the friendly dark blushed also. 
This was a different thing to Mistress Mac Walter's voluble 
reproaches. 

‘My grandfather telled me tiat he was dead!” he said 
at last 

‘And your mother—is she dead too?” continued the 
tramp, in the pursuit of his purpose, ignoring any pain he 
might be causing. 

“My mither is not dead,” murmured Kit; “ she is mar- 
ried.” But he said it sadly, as if the two things were 
much the same. As, save for a soul's agony, they were 
indeed in Lilias’s case. 

The tramp thought awhile, and then continued, ‘‘ Do 
you want to be a farm boy all your life?” 

Kit explained that first of all he was not going to be a 
burden on his grandparents, and went on to tell how he 
had run away from home that he might be able to repay 
some of the money they had spent on him 

** Would you like to learn Latin?” said the tramp, as the 
snowflakes began to swirl in their faces, and the patient 
beast, jogging so quietly between the shafts, tossed her 
furelock to clear the white drift from before her eyes 

“ Aye, 1 wad that!” cried Kit, eagerly. * But whe is to 
learn me. The maister here canna, and besides the mis- 
tress wadna let me gang to the schule if he could.” 

**T will teach you,” said the orra man, calmly. 

“You!” cried Kit, astonished. ‘‘I didna ken that ye 
could read even. Are ye a learned man, then?” 

The ex-tramp laughed a curious little laugh. 

‘You are thinking that it has not done much for me,” 
he said 

**Oh no.” said Kit, politely, ‘I was thinkin that my 
maister said that ye were a guid worker, and he thocht 
Cairnbarrow would be wise to keep ye!” 

It was long since the tramp had heard any man, still 
less one like John Mac Walter, praise his worth and faith- 
fulness. The boy’s words marked a distinct step in his 
upward way. He was glad now that he had driven straight 
past the Cross Keys 

** Listen,” said John Smith, “ put that sack round your 
shoulders. That way. Now come nearer me.” He put 
his arm about the boy, and Kit felt strangely at ease. He 
wished the road to Loch Spellanderie had been thrice as 
long and difficult. 

‘You must say nothing of this to any one,” said the 
orra man, in a voice which Kit could hear clearly above 
the sough and rush of the storm. ‘I have wasted my own 
chances, but I am going to see that you don’t waste 
yours. I will teach you Latin and Greek.” 

“IT ken Penna, a pen already,” said Kit, whose ears had 
been sharp while Duncan Duncanson took his one ** Laitin 
boy ” through a revixal of the declensions, 

‘The orra man laughed a little 

“ That is always a beginning.” said he. 

** But I hae nae buiks,” said Kit, mournfully, “and I'll 
hae to come when Mistress Mac Walter will let me.” 

**We won't need books for a while, and I'll speak to 
your master when I see him,” answered the orra man. 
* When will you begin?” 

‘If ye please, I'll begin noo,” said Kit, nestling closer 
to this wonderful orra man who knew Greek and Latin, 
and was willing to impart them 

So there amid the swirl and roar of the snow-storm Kit 
had his first lesson in the language, a knowledge of which 
is universally believed in Scotland to unlock the doors of 
suceess in every profession. The minutes sped all too 
rapidly, and he knew “‘ Penna” completely in all its cases 
by the time the mare stopped at the loaning end of Loch 
Spellanderie, and Kit got down most unwillingly, but with 
a strange leaping elation of heart. 

** Guid-nicht!” he cried up to the white-swathed figure 
of the orra man, which came between him and the black 
sky. . ‘* The morn’s nicht at the black sheds.” 

**Good-night; think well over what I said about the 
Accusative!” 

It was no longer the voice of the orra man of Cairnhar- 
row which answered him, but the voice of Christopher 
Kennedy, B.A., formerly classical master in the Academy 
of Cairn Edward, now for the first time in his life acting 
as private tutor. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
PENNA, A PEN. 


” HAKE yoursel weel, na, an’ knock your great clam- 

S perin feet on the door-step!” cried the voice of Mis- 

tress Mac Walter, as Kit laid his fingers on the latch 

of the kitchen door. ‘* Whaur hae ye been a’ this time? 

D’ye ye think that I pay you good siller and feed ye up 

wi’ the best o’ meat for you to gallivant aboot the country- 
side.” 

** Penna, a pen— Penne, of a pen—” 

Kit murmured what he had learned in the cart like a 
kind of conjuration to ward off evil. 

** What's that ye are sayin, mutterin ower ill words to 
yoursel? John MacWalter, I dinna ken what ye were 
thinkin on to let siccan an ill-tongued wratch into your 
hoose, corruptin your innocent weans, and abusin your 
married wife to her face!” 

Kit went quietly to a seat at the end of the table, having 
deposited the coulter in the outer dark of the back kitchen, 
a place filled with a dismal débris of pots and pans, dish- 
cloths, paraffin lamps, old boots and new blacking, iron 
girles and wash-tubs. 

**Come oot o’ that!” cried the shrill voice of his mis- 
tress, as soon as he had seated himself, emphasizing the 
order with a cuff on the ear, which made the water stand 
in Kit’s eyes,** that’s where Johnnie, puir lad, is doin his 
lessons, as brawly ye ken. Ye wad like hiin to sit doon 
amang a’ the wat snaw ye hae brocht trailin in wi’ ye an’ 
get his death o’ cauld. ‘That’s what ye wad like!” 

* Penne, pens, pennarum, of pens.” 

**Gang and sit by the door, and be thankfu’ that ye hae 
a meal o’ meat to eat in a decent God-fearin hoose, which 
is mair nor a nameless, kinless loon like you has ony 
richt to expect. And no a word oot o' the head o’ ye, 
pervertin the minds o’ my innocent bairns and bringing 
disgrace on your maistcr, that may be an elder o’ the 
pairish in twa-three years, gin he keeps in wi’ the minis 
ter and the factor!” 

Kit did as he was bidden, and sat humbly down on a 
low settle by the door, a place where he was little likely 
to be disturbed by Jolinnie or another, for the winter's 
blast poured freely down the back of his neck round the 
open door which separated the inner from the outer 
kitchen. 

Meysie MacWalter, the eldest daughter of the house, 
grown into a tall slip of a girl, brought him his porridge, 
lhis was as usual composed of the scraps and bottomings 
of bowls which had been left by the rest of the household. 
But when the mother’s back was turned, Meysie, who, as 
we know, had her own views as to Kit’s merits, poured 
over all a generous ‘‘ jaw” of new milk not unmingled 
with cream. So that Kit fared for that night like a prince 
—indeed, better than most princes. 

And the fact that his ear tingled from the hard palm of 
Mistress Mac Walter was no more regarded by him than 
the buffet of the storm he had left behind him. Kit was 
of the bright nature which takes the universe as it rolls. 
And he was not unwilling to count his mistress’s hand as 
part of the scheme of things. He did not complain. He 
could take it out of the bag in the barn afterwards. And, 
besides, was there not his new amulet of safety, ‘* Pen- 
ne, pennarum, pennis, pennas, penne, pennis.” — 

Mistress Mac Walter thought that Kit could not read, or 
she would have locked up every book about the house of 
Loch Spellanderie. And Kit, we may be sure, with such a 
privation before him, did not flaunt his accomplishments. 


The proceedings of the “orra man” on the day after 
the snowy journey with Kit were very peculiar. It was 
market-day at the town, and he went down with his mas- 
ter from Cairnharrow. He wanted to buy some winter 
things, hesaid. And, indeed, his wardrobe was somewhat 
scanty. Mr. Rogerson had advanced his orra man some 
money on the strength of work yet to be done—a dan- 
gerous thing in the case of most orra men, who have 
mostly not been in good places before, and whose roots 
are therefore not set deep in the soil. 

* Dinna be drinkin it a’,” said his master. ‘ Better buy 
your winter gear first.” 

He knew the nature of orra men. 

But John Smith did not at once proceed to buy winter 
clothing. He skirmished this way and that through the 
Janes about the Vennel till he lighted upon an old dingy 
shop, in the window of which were several books, a bat- 
tered brass fender, some unmatched cups and saucers, a 
pile of dingy carpets, and a paraffin lamp without the 
globe 

The orra man entered, and said to the owner of all 
these, 

‘** Have you any Latin dictionaries or grammars?” 

The shabby old man in list slippers, who had come 
stumbling and suuffling out of a back room, shook his 
head. 

‘What ken I?” he said. ‘She's away frae hame the 
day. Ye can look for yoursel.” , 

With this permission the orra man, keenly watched 
by the old long-coated guardian of the shop, looked over 
the books which were piled higgledy-piggledy beneath the 
counter and behind the door, mostly tied in bundles with 
string. He handled them with the swift delicate art of a 
book-lover, blowing the dust from the top, and running 
his finger along the right-hand page to be ready for turn- 
ing as he read. 

The old man watched him for a little, and then said, 
‘*Ye are a queer ploughman, to be seekin Latin diction- 
aries!” 

The orra man did not hear him. He was shaking his 
head over a doubtful note in an edition of Suetonius. 

“It will not do—clever—undoubtedly clever. But it 
will not do!” 

(Continued on page 342.) 











RANSFIGURATION. 


Wuen crocuses in green beds grow, 
And woods and paths are sweet 
with May, 
When swallows by some instinct know 
That northward they may wend their way, 
And summer birds in hedge-rows sing, 
Warm is our palpitant welcoming. 


When from some silver’d coral coast 
The South-Wind brings its balm and 
spice, 
When summer, loved by nature most, 
Comes with her cloud-land argosies, 
A wonder scarce conceived before 
Spreads from the hill-tops to the shore. 


When every bird has shaped its nest, 
And orioles fly from tree to lawn, 
When shimmering colors tint the west 

And purple splendors light the dawn, 
What blue skies crown the sapphire sea 
Where the brook’s tumult ends in glee! 

JoeL BENTON. 


HE FRONT DOOR. 


Tue main entrance being a most 
important feature of the houce, it 
merits careful consideration, and the 

architect, drawing his plan accordingly, sup- 
plies two sets of doors, single and double; 
the outer ones, intended to stand hospitably 
open, swing back close to the walls of the 
vestibule and reveal inner ones panelled with 
giass. Above them hangs a transom, and 
where space permits a narrow window is 
cut in at one or both sides. The knobs and 
heavy hinges when plated with brass or sil- 
ver require daily burnishing; occasionally, 
however, they are of wrought iron, the dense 
black contrasting finely with doors of oak. 

Storm-doors are most desirable, and serve 
a threefold purpose: they prevent draughts 
through the house, warm the vestibule and 
keep it free from dust, and protect the outer 
doors from the defacing action of the weather. 

The decorative treatment of the vestibule 
and the inner doors devolves upon the oc- 
cupant of the house. It is for him to devise 
a scheme that shall successfully impress the 
visitor awaiting the answer to his signal for 
admission with a true idea of his taste and 
hospitable intent. 

The walls and ceiling may be finished in 
many ways; but whether it be the inexpen- 
sive intentionally roughened plaster, painted 
over and touched here and there with me- 
tallic lustre, or hung with embossed paper or 
leather rising out of a wainscoting of wood 
or marble, whether panelled with carved 
wood or faced with the practically imper- 
ishable tiles, it is assuredly the color scheme 
that counts, emphasized by the artistic ar- 
rangement of the drapery required to screen 
the glass panels in the inner doors. The 
ground glass once so frequently used grad- 
ually gave way to stained glass, and this, for 
various good reasons, has in turn yielded to 
plate-glass—plain or bevelled—of crystal 
clearness, 

The floor is usually inlaid with tiles or 
mosaic, or it is formed of a single slab of 
stone resting in a border of colored marble. 
The centre of the vestibule floor is frequently 
sunk an inch or more lower than the rest to 
accommodate the bristle door-mat, that is 
woven to fit, thus obviating the necessity of 
moving it every time the outer doors are 
closed. 

There are several ways of draping the 
inner doors, and lace, silk, or net may be 
used for the purpose, or all three materials 
may be qombiadd. Even with inexpensive 
stuffs one may easily obtain a graceful and 
elegant effect if harmony is studied. 

At present pieces of Renaissance or Marie 
Antoinette laces made to order are much in 
vogue, and are as appropriate as they are 
handsome. They are costly when ordered 
in the shops, but a clever needle- worker may 
make them herself, selecting for the purpose 
almost any of the borders and corners which 
from time to time appear in the Bazar. 
Such elaborate work is a severe tax upon 
time, patience, and eyesight; equally satis- 
factory, but less trying to make, are pieces of 
coarse-meshed net appliquéd with bow-knots 
or geometric designs of wide lace braid of 
the same shade and couched down with lace 
cords. Occasionally a centre-piece of the 
desired lace may be bought at a bargain, 
and skilfully inserted into the net. Net 
pieces thus decorated are always laid flat 
against the glass, and consequently great 
care must be exercised to keep them from 

uckering. A frame for this work would 

2 most unwieldy, and the following plan 
will answer admirably: 

Draw in ink the outlines of the desired 
size upon a sheet of stiff brown paper, leav- 
ing an outer margia of at least three inches 
if it is to behemmed. Place the paper upon 
a large table, and arrange the net smoothly 
and squarely over it; fasten it to the paper 
backing with many rows of basting. The 
lace designs are now fitted into exact posi- 
tion and basted down firmly; use small 
stitches when couching the cord around 
them, and take them through the paper 
backing. When completed the paper is 
carefully cut away from the net, and the 
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bits of it still lodging under the stitches are 
gently removed. 

A charming and inexpensive curtain may 
be made from linen scrim, the cotton being 
of inferior weave and quality. It is hem- 
stitched and decorated with a centre-piece 
and border, or with an open all-over design 
of heavily spider-webbed Mexican drawn- 
work. 

The net used for the shirred curtains is 
seventy inches wide, and in making calcula- 
tions as to the quantity required it is well 
to remember this, and also the rule that two 
and a half times the width of any given 
space allows the proper fulness for shirring. 

In choosing silks, the China and Liberty 
fabrics of a solid color will be found most 
desirable; brocaded or striped patterns are 
no longer used for this purpose. The choice 
for any particular color must depend upon 
the surroundings and furnishings of the hall. 
Blue, because of its cold effect, should be 
used only in a very light and sunny hall. 
Yellow floods a gloomy hall with light, and 
at night allows the gas-light to stream through 
with cheery welcome. Old-rose is soft and 





dainty by day, and shows to equal advan- | 


tage at night. Dull greens harmonize with 
any of the hard woods used for doors, and 
there are many beautiful shades from which 
selection may be made at the shops. 





ApvIce To MoTHers.—MRrs, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaea. 


—(Adv.] 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE WAR. 

It was in these words that the volunteer Roosevelt 
spoke to his men before going into action: “ Boys, I 
invite all who do their duty to come after the battle 
and proceed to make a refreshing toilet ; for this pur- 

se I have made a provision of the FuUNKIA pu 

APON, the rare perfume of On1zA-L&GRKAND [sold by 
all perfumers and druggists], which I place at your 
disposal, and now charge!. . .” ‘And one and all 
struggled for victory, but not for death.—[Adv.] 


THIRTY WAYS TO SERVE VITOS. 


Ir any of our readers will write to Pillsbury-Wash- 


| from 45 to 50 cents a pound. —Hygienic Food. 


burn Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and ask for 4 


book of Pillsbury Vitos Recipes, they will be sent a 
copy by return mail. This book contains about thirty 
recipes for serving Pillsbury’s Vitos at breakfast, 
dinner, tea, and supper, prepared by Fannie Merritt 
Farmer, Principal ik 
Howard Neff, Teacher Domestic Science, Cincinnati 
Public Schools. Each recipe is simple, accurate, and 
complete, and all are the results of experience.—{ Adv.) 





GOLD MEDAL FROM “LA MEDECINE 
FRANCAISE.” 


Madame Blanche Leigh, 4 Rue de la Paix, Paris, 
who has recently received the Gold Medal from “ La 
Médecine Frangaise,” cures all imperfections of the 
skin, giving perfect beauty both to face and form.— 
[Ad?r.]} 
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“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 


S Breakfast 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence... 
Traie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltda. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


Waltham 








Watches ; 


Made by theAmerican 
Waltham Watch 
Company are the 
best and most reliable 
timekeepers made 

in this or any other 


country. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM Watch Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS, 


yston Cooking School, and Isabel | 
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UPPRESS ALUMNED 
FOOD. 


Tue doctors inform us that alum 
is a poison, and that alum baking pow- 
ders should be avoided because they make 
the food unwholesome. Prominent hygi- 
enists, who have given the matter most 
study, regard these powders as an evil that 
should be suppressed by State action. In 
Minnesota and Wisconsin alum powders are 
not permitted to be sold unless they are 
branded to warn consumers of their true 
character, while in the District of Columbia 
the authorities have, under the direction of 
Congress, adopted regulations to prohibit 
the use of alum in bread altogether. 

Are not the people of other States, as well 
as those of Minnesota and Wisconsin, en- 
titled to warning of a danger which is ap- 
parently menacing them at close hand, and 
is not the whole country entitled to absolute 
protection, as the people of the District of 
Columbia are protected, by legislation which 
is entirely prohibitive ? 

Until we can have protection in the form 
of a statute, how can our State boards of 
health, state analysts, or food commissions 
better serve the public than by publishing in 
the newspapers from time to time the names 
of the baking powders which they find to 
be made from alum ? 

Meantime, it will aid the housewife, in 
designating the alum powders, to remember 
that all powders sold at 25 cents or less per 
pound are of this dangerous class. Pure 
cream of tartar powders are usually sold at 








ROYA Powder 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Pure Grape Cream 
of Tartar. 














“‘The Vegetables are scraped and peeled.” 


Drawn from life for our illustrated booklet, entitled ‘‘ FRANCo- 


AMERICAN Sours: How 


artistic publication will be mailed free of charge upon request. 


(3¥" The Franco-American Soups are 
packed in quart, pint, and half- 
pint cans, 
sell them. 
Mark on each package, so as to 
avoid imitations or substitutions. 


The Franco-American Food Co. 


Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
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Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 


done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 


anced or not ‘combined. 
What is good soap? 
Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 
all sorts of people use it. 
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Harper’s Periodicals 
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MAGAZINE - $4 00a Year 
WEEKLY - - 4 00a Year 
BAZAR - = 400a Year 
LITERATURE - 4 00 a Year 
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(Continued from page $40.) 

“It winna do—will it not?” said the old man. ‘‘ Then 
maybe you will find something there mair to your taste, 
since you are so ill to please!” 

As he spoke he threw open an upper glazed cupboard, 
and row upon row of classical books were disclosed. 

** There!” cried the old man, laughing senilely; “‘if you 
set up for a learned man, there’s something to bite on. 
She bocht them at the sale o’a dominie that ran awa’ frae 
Cairn Edward—made a munelicht flittin, that is. You'll 
see his name on the boards. He was just desperate for 
debt, they say!” 

And the orra man, opening the nearest volume with 
a queer constriction of the heart, read the name written 
within. It was ‘* Christopher Kennedy, B. A.,” on a neat 
blue-edged oblong, and on a fly-leaf a Greek ode to Lilias 
Armour’s eyes, which he had written in pencil, as he lay 
waiting for her one day on the Dornal moor. 

‘‘Are ye a buyer or are ye not? I canna bide a’ day 
frae the fire on siccan a cauld mornin as this, so I’m 
tellin ye!” 

The creaking tones of the old man awakened the 
orra man, 

**I cannot buy them all. I have not the money. But 
I want to buy them one by one, if you will keep them for 
me,” he said. 

‘* Dinna fret—they’ll keep themsels in the toon o’ Dum- 
fries. There’s nae run on the dead languages in Dum- 
fries. Bibles are drug stock; and even Shakspere, man— 
I dinna think we hae selled yin o’ him for twenty year, 
except a big bound copy to Rob Veitch the hosier, that 
he uses to keep his letters doon on his desk, and to throw 
at the dogs that come snuffin aboot the wicks o’ his door.” 

This being the state of the literary market, the orra 
man carried away on easy terms Riddle’s Latin Diction- 
ary, Dunbar’s Greek Lexicon, a couple of Edinburgh 
Academy's Rudiments, arid but unequalled school-books, 
Cwsar, Livy, and, what was his sacrifice to his own de- 
sires, a pretty little Elzevir Horace, which he had often 
seen in his dreams during the last sad years. 

But John Smith went back to the yard where he had 
put up his beast without a farthing even to pay the 
hostler, and naturally without having added one stitch to 
his stock of winter clothing 

Yet the orra man was thrice wrapped in jov. It 
was an unthought-of chance, though of course natural 
enough, that the old “‘ general dealer” of Dumfries should 
have picked up the classical books which no one else 
wanted, and have preserved them ever since in a dusty 
cupboard of his back shop. 

Sut to the classical master it seemed of the best omen. 
It brought him within measurable distance of his old po- 
sition, and he could-hardly wait for the seclusion of his 
** stable laft” before turning to his favorite passages and 
verifying certain quotations which had been grains of gold 
to him in the dark ways of the underworld. 

A somewhat shy and reserved man was the new orra 
man among his fehiows—" a weel learnit man,” they told 
one another when sizing up the new-comer; “a great reader 
and juist wonderfu’ weel informed—kenned nocht about 
farm-wark when he cam’ to Cairnharrow. But he was 
quick to learn—faith, there’s little that he canna set his 
hand to noo!” 

On the whole, wonderfully well liked was the orra 
man, but accounted to have a bee in his bonnet, or such 
a learned man would never be where he is this day. Yet 
in such repute and serious respect is learning (or even the 
repute of it) held in Scotland, that there was not a man 
but would have stopped half an hour longer or risen half 
an hour sooner to help John Smith with his work about 
the stables or in the field. 

** He’s no used to it like us!” these kindly hearty farm 
lads would say. ‘‘ What can a learned man ken aboot 
skailin middens?” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
KIT GOES HOME. 


HERE was one goal which his instructor always kept 
T before Kit. Nothing was any use which did not 

lead to a university education. And the orra man 
had his own ideas as to how the matter was to be accom- 
plished. He knew well that every three years there was 
a bursary open to the whole of Galloway—thirty pounds 
a year for four years was the amount. Not a fortune, 
doubtless, but capable, with the economy inherent in Scot- 
tish youth, of seeing him through a session at college. 

The orra man resolved that his pupil should enter for 
this within three years. He would be fifteen by that 
time, and just within the standard of age 

**If I cannot train one pupil better than a man who has 
twenty to attend to, my name is not—John Smith!” he 
said 

And though the terms of the affirmation were dubious, 
the training and discipline which Kit Kennedy presently 
began to undergo were of the most severe and drastic 
kind 

Both the orra man and Kit lived for these stolen hours, 
when by the light of a stable lantern they read together 
the solemn-sounding, grave-thoughted Latins, and after a 
while the nimble Greeks. 

During all that first winter Kit met his teacher in the 
Black Sheds, certain ramshackle erections of wood on the 
boundary line of both farms. Here, wrapped in old sacks, 
and by the feeble shine of a tallow dip set in a stable lan- 
tern, Kit mastered his verbs, regular and irregular, and so 
macadamized the way to the Latin version which be hoped 
one day to write. 

One night, however, Kit waited long, listening in vain 
for his companion. The storm beat outside, and the wind 
made eerie noises among the tall ash-trees overhead. 
Stray pieces of rotten branches struck the sheds at inter- 
vals, as if some one unseen were beating them with a stick. 
A loose clapboard knocked incessantly, as if demanding 
admission. Kit’s hair almost stood on end, but he con- 
jured the ghosts with tupéto in all its moods, tenses, and 
voices. It was perfectly effective, and gave Kit a better 
idea of the Greek language than he had ever had before. 

But, after all, the orra man did not come. 

The next night the boy again waited in vain in the 
tingling frost which had succeeded the rain, till his nose 
was blue and his fingers frozen. Long before nine he 
bad lost track of his toes. But the preceptor came not. 
Kit tried Ivo on the cold; but Greek, though excellent 
against the spirits that roam in the dark, was but a feeble 
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protection against the bitterness of a Scottish winter, when 
the frost curls the very leaves of the evergreens inward, 
and the stars sparkle aloft in the seven prismatic colors. 

On the third night the orra man appeared. is face 
was strange and drawn, his voice hoarse, and whistled a 
little as he spoke. He had lost that straightforwardness 
of eye which had begun to distinguish him. He could 
not look his pupil in the eye. 

**What's been the tter?” cried Kit, anxiously, as 
soon as he heard his foot on the threshold. ‘‘ Hae ye 
ill, Maister Smith?” 

**T have not been ill,” said the orra man. 

‘* Have ye gotten your leave frae Cairnharrow?” 

The absentee did not answer; and Kit, with the quick 
lightness of youth, accepted silence as a negative, and 
darted on to what he had been eager to tell. 

‘I hae learned a’ the rules ye gied me and six pages 
mair, Will ye hearken me?” 

The orra man reached his hand automatically for the 
grammar, and Kit rattled his lesson off. But the teacher 
shut the book without remark—to the great disappoint- 
ment of Kit, who had expected wonder and delight in- 
stead of this chilling silence. 

‘Is it no weel learned? Are ye no pleased?” he de- 
manded, anxiously. The chased master did not answer. 
His head was bowed upon his hands, and when Kit looked 
closer tears were trickling between his wasted fingers. 

* Dinna—dinna do that!” cried the boy, with the pained 
consternation of youth amazed before its elder’s tears. 
“* What do ye do the like o’ that for?” 

The orra man stilled his slow painful sobs. 

** Kit,” he said, ext **I am not fit to sit beside you. 
I—I—I have been drinking. I was drunk the night be- 
fore last, and was brought home in a cart. And Mr. 
Rogerson overlooked it, for the good fellows at the farm 
had done my work. They are all better than I. If your 
grandfather knew the manner of man who was teaching 
you, he would never let me come near you again.” 

“* Maister Smith,” said the boy, ‘‘I yince heard the 
doctor say that ye dinna get better a’ at yince o’ a trouble 
that ye hae had for a lang time. Maybe ye hae had this 
trouble a lang while, and are no fairly better yet.” 

** Well,” said the orra man, looking at Kit, ‘let us go 
on with our work. I have promised, and I will keep— 
till I see you Galloway Bursar—I—I'll keep my promise. 
And then—perhaps I shall be cured.” 

From this time forward Kit had long days of work and 
short nights of learning and sleep. Little by little he es- 
caped from the domains of Mistress MacWalter into the 
larger liberty of the work of the farm. And that made a 
great change in his circumstances; for John MacWalter, 
though of no power or authority within -doors, could 
make Kit’s life infinitely easier without. He slept now 
in the stable loft, and as that opened above the horses in 
the stable, Mistress MacWalter dared not go in there to 
find out whether he was in bed or not—a habit which had 
embittered the first months of his scholastic career in the 
university of the Black Sheds. 

Then Kit was growing rapidly, and being of a sturdy 
frame, at a year’s end he did almost aman’s work. And 
John MacWalter insisted that he should have his meals 
full and regular. Even his mistress was quite alive to 
the advantage of getting a man’s work for a boy's wage, 
and mostly took it out of Kit with her tongue. So that 
he had no more to share his breakfast with the dogs out 
of the three-legged pot. 

It was one of Mistress MacWalter’s pet projects ‘‘ to 
mak a minister out o’ Jock.” It was about this time 
that she began to call her eldest son Johnny. Jock is not 
a suitable name for a minister in the making. 

Jock was a soft, underhandish youth, om and stoop- 
shouldered, a coward by nature and a tale-bearer by edu- 
cation. \<it would many a time have ‘‘ knocked the head 
off him” had it not been that he knew well that Jock 
would carry his grievances straight to his mother within 
the kitchea. 

Johnny, or Jock, was accounted the best scholar at the 
school of Saint John’s town. He had a good memory, 
and his dominie was one of the ancient stamp, who con- 
sider themselves disgraced if they do not send a scholar 
every year to the universities, and a bursar if ible. 
This ancient pedagogue thought that he could make some- 
thing out of Jock MacWalter. **He’s no what I could 
wish, nor what I hae had in the past. But he’s a fair 
ordinary lad, and between me and the taws we’ll maybe 
mak a scholar oot o’ Jock yet!” 

Dominie Peter MacFaydyen, otherwise known as Birsie, 
had been dominie of Saint John’s town for more than two 
generations, and he did not despair of yet living to tickle 
the palms of his earliest pupil's grandchildren. 

He bad the name of a “‘ graund teacher.” ‘‘ He brocht 
the weans on fine,” they said. ‘‘ He was maybe a wee sair 
on them at times. But he’s an auld man, and his temper 
no juist what it was.” 

“Dod! gin it’s waur than it was in my time, thirty 
year since—Guid peety the bairns! For a mair ill-tem- 
pered, thrawn auld runt there wasna in braid Scotland!” 

This was John Rogerson’s opinion. 

**T am glad I hae nae weans, a ge I had fort 
send them a’ oot o’ the pairish before I wad pit them 
under sic a vicious auld curmudgeon. I declare ye canna 
gang within a Sabbath day's journey o’ Peter's schule but 
ye will see a bairn a’ forgrutten, haudin its hand below 
its oxter, and the yells o’ anither comin frae the schule 
itself like to tak the roof aff. 

“* Ye are a great miss in a barn,’ I said to Peter 
yince. 

*** And what for that?’ says he. 

*** Ye wad do for flail and fanner too,’ says I; ‘for ye 
lay on like twa threshers on a sheaf, and gar the stour 
flee like a pair o’ blue fanners new coft oot o’ Sandy 
Dobie’s shop!” 

“The dominie wadna like that, I’s warrant,” said his 
neighbor at the kirk-door, where they were waiting for 
the minister. 

For in the parish of Saint John’s it was considered that 
lightning would immediately fall upon any head of a 
household or other setpunable person who would venture 
to take his seat before the minister had gone into the 
vestry. 
> Peter has a great name for bringin on backward lad- 
dies, though,” said grocer Candlish. ‘‘ There’s Jock Mac- 
Walter; I declare, a stupider nowt than him ye wadna 
find between here and the back-shore o’ Leswalt. He 
disna ken a turnip frae a patawtie except juist by the 
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taste, and he has nae natural way wi’ horse beasts ava. 
But he can leather at the Latin till ye wad tifink some- 
body was sweerin strange oaths doom by in the clach 
ap , 


**Oh, he’s a terrible weel-learned craiter, the maister,” 
said the herd of Knockman, a hill farm at the root of 
Cairnsmore, ‘1 hear he’s gaun to fit Jock forrit for the 
next Gallowa’ Bursary. His faither is to mak ‘a*minister 
oot o’ him, I hear. Weel, I hae seen mony queer-lookin 
and unfaceable ministers—but gin they mak yin dot o’ that 
callant, I’ll say that the day 0’ miracles is no by gane!” 

** And what’s the maitter wi’ Jock, na,” said grocer 
Candlish; *‘ he’s a rael ceevil lad and eident at his les- 
sons?” 

**What’s the maitter wi’ him—a ceevil callant, says 
you? Aye, far ower ceevil. I wad like to see him 
scoorin the hills lichtfit like a wild goat, barefit and 
bareleggit. Boy callants are best steerin. But yon lad- 
die he creeps to the sehule and he sits at the desk and he 
trembles for fear he’s lickit, and greets when he gets a 
cuff, and tells tales on the rest to sook in wi’ the muister. 
Oh, I hae been watchin that laddie when I’ve been aboot 
the clachan. Ye may mak a minister 0’ him, I will aloo, 
for the o’ God is almichty. But thae sort should 
be pushioned when the’re young, and that’s my thocht 
o't!” 


Every three months Kit got a day off and went through 
to the little house of Crae to see to those whom he had 
left behind. By the care of Betty Landsborough (or some 
one of her army of admirers) it was always a day when 
Walter MacWalter was absent on some of the mysterious 
business which more and more began to occupy him. 
Lilias came over early, passing on her way the grass- 
oo court-yard and closed doors, and regarding wist- 
ully the barricaded windows of the farm of Black Dornal; 
then crossing the high - backed bridge of Crae, beneath 
which the water rustles brown and cool, striving with the 
green leaves and the jubilant birds which shall have the 
meed for sweet melody. 

Then, at the end of the little walk which leads to the 
left among the trees to the cottage in the wood of Crae, 
Kit would fling himself into his mother’s arms with a lit- 
tle cry of joy. 

“Oh, mither—mither ! 

el” 

And each time he would search her face to see if it had 
grown more weary, and her abundant hair for gray hairs 
to pull out,asif he had been her lover. And partly it was 
the anxious joy of a son’s affection, and partly because 
he knew that the orra man would ask him so many 
questions about them all, but ay about his mother, 
when he went back to Loch Spellanderie and the Black 
Sheds. 

Then, in gallant procession, they would return to the 
cottage, Kit leading his mother, looking almost radiant 
and girlish, the weary, broken look for the moment quite 
taken away by the excitement of her son's home-coming, 
the flutter of her mother’s bustling welcome, and her fa 
ther’s quieter joy. 

For early in the afternoon the elder himself would 
come up the green walk between the pine woods, carrying 
his stone-breaking tools. A little more bent, perhaps a 
little whiter of hair, but with the old —— of eye, the 
same straightforwardness of regard, the placid lip, the 
firm chin, the cliff-like brow. 

At the same place each time, and ever with fresh sur- 
mg on the grandfather's part, Kit would leap out upon 

im, and seizing the old man by the arms, dispossess him 
of his hammers and leathern bag, crying out all the time: 
‘Oh, grandfaither, are ye no glad to see me? I thocht ye 
were never comin!” 

Then, his grandfather smiling down upon him, and Kit 
circling like a jubilant collie round and round him, the 
ed would approach the door of the little cot. And 

tty Landsborough would come out with a tin “ bine” 
in her hands, and stand looking at them with that in her 
eyes which none of her admirers had ever been able to 
bring there. 

Margaret Armour, her best “kep”™ on her head in 
honor of the occasion, stood upon the spotless door-step, 
saying nothing, but smilingly observant, benignant as a 
motherly senior among her chickens. 

** Kit, Kit,” she would say, warningly, as the boy, wild 
with getting home for a day, would indulge in some sur- 
passing prank, ‘‘dinna vex your grandfaither. He will be 
tired. id onybody ever see siccan a callant?” 

For when they were all gathered in the little room, and 
the very flowers seemed to turn inward to listen to their 
happy talk, then was Kit’s head time, as he called it him- 
self. 

He took from his pocket a purse which the orra man 
had given him, and from it he extracted his wages in dirty 

und notes. Six pounds in the half-year was the figure. 

Te carried it across to his grandmother with careless grace, 
but inward swelling pride. 

“Here, granny,” he would say, cheerfully, ‘‘ this is to 
help to pay the rent.” 

hen the same thing happened every time. 

First Kit became conscious of a proud, beamy look an- 
swering his on his mother’s face. Then the elder wouid 
bow his head and give silent thanks. Thereafter the 
tears would well up into his grandmother's eyes, her lips 
would quiver, and she went aig: “T canna tak it, Kit. 
"Deed, I canna be takin it frae ye, laddie!” 

Mostly, while she was thus holding it in her shaking 
fingers, and her hands were in her lap, with the glad tears 
‘*bappin” like rabbits down her black dress and white 
mutch-strings, Betty Landsborough would come in. 

“What's this—what’s this?” she would cry. ‘‘ Never 
mair siller! I declare ye maun rob the bank. Faith, ye 
micht spare a note or twa for me to buy a new goon, Kit 
—me that has aye been sae fond o” ye!” 

For Betty Landsborough thought that there had been 
enough of the joy that brings down the tears, and with 
her rustic outspokenness, which in Whinnyliggate passed 
very well for wit, she soon brought the smiles again to all 
the faces. 

Ah! simple moods of simple folk, humor broad as the 
moon, the smiles in the September sky, pathos of the 
working-field and kitchen, the home- returning labor- 
weary eres the aging face, the unaging heart, with the 
love so reticently shut within mostly, so suddenly reveal- 
ed some day when the clouds rift—ye are precious to me, 
but perhaps over-common for many others! Your mapi- 
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festations are unrefined, your words often 
coarse, but the sin and the pain and the par- 
don are those which each generation has 
known ever since the wall of Eden was 
broken down, and man set to earn his daily 
bread in the sweat of his brow. 

Then, when Kit still stood by his grand- 
mother, and Lihas still had that glorified 
look on her face, with a grandly simple 
gesture the elder would rise to his feet. 

**Let us pray,” he would say. Then all 
rose as they did when the minister came to 
visit. At the Book, night and morning, they 
kneeled. But now they stood, For it wasa 
family thanksgiving, and with a hand laid on 
the boy’s shoulder, the ruling elder prayed 
that the blessing of the Heavenl Father 
might rest on this lad who had no father on 
the earth, and that he who honored his for- 
bears, and obeyed the voice of his mother, 
might receive tenfold the blessing of the 
commandment with promise. 

This was the time when Kit felt the tears 
flood up from his own heart to his eyes. 
His mother came nearer to him; he bent his 
head on her breast; somehow the roof of the 
humble cot went off, and they seemed to be 
singing in a large place of shining beauty, 
as well they might. For the cottage in the 
Crae wood had become an antechamber of 
the court of heaven, and the elder’s petitions 
the bridge between the poor human fact and 
the high human ideal. 

Soon, all too soon, it was time to go. 

Kit must be back for the suppering of the 
horses, and because he had trysted with the 
orra to meet him at the smiddy in Saint 
John’s town. With sad, reluctant feet Lilias 
must go back to Kirkoswald, to feed on the 
joy she had experienced, and to await that 
which should be. She lived chiefly because 
of these visits of her son. 

‘* Ye are no forgettin your book, Kit?” his 
grandfather would say. 

we your prayers?” his mother would 
add. 

“And ye are keepin oot o’ bad com- 
pany?” 

This from his grandmother. 

“And you are no makin up to ony o’ the 
up-country lasses?” would be Betty Lands 
borough's contribution; ‘‘mind that ye are 
trysted to me!” 

Then Kit would ask for the foresters at 
Rob's bothey, and comport himself so brave- 
ly at parting, that smiles would be on ever 
face. His mother usually walked a little 
way with him, to a shady place in the wood 
down by the stepping-stones, where she took 
him in her arms, great fellow though he had 
grown, and kissed him and clapped his 
shoulder lightly with her band, saying only, 
** My laddie! My nice laddie!” 

Then Kit, first looking every way to see 
that no one was coming, would lay his cheek 
on his mother’s brow, and croon over her, 
saying: “* Mither, mither—dinna greet! I 
am gaun to be a great man, and then I'll tak’ 
ye away wi’ me. And we'll hae a hoose in 
the town and a hoose at the sea-side. And 
ye shall hae silk to wear and a bonnet with 
gum floo’ers in til’t, green and red and pur- 
ple. And ye'll hae naebody to fret ye and 
nocht to do but to see that my sarks are clean 
to piton—a clean yin every mornin. Dinna 
greet, mither—for it’s comin!” 

His mother smiled through the running 
salt water 

‘*Be a good lad, Kit, and mind your 
prayers!” 

‘*Aye, mither! And we'll hae twa ser 
vants, and ye'll gie them ‘Scots wha hae,’ if 
they are na up at six o’clock and ready wi’ 
the porridge!” 

“Kit, do ye aye mind to say a prayer for 
your mither?” 

‘* Aye, mither—of course! But what need 
ye speak o’ sic things. Somebody might hear 
ye. And the hoose will be three stories, 
and there will be canaries in every win- 
dow—” 

“Kit, ye never see ony tramp folk the 
worse of drink up your way, do ye?” 

*‘No, mither—what for do ye speer? 
There’s no tramps aboot the place, but I'll 
keep awa’ frae them if ye say so, mither—gin 
it will please ye. NooI maun rin half the 
road for the orra man.” 

His mother asked a question with an anx- 
ious face. 

“Oh, juist a kind man at a neighbor 
farm,” Kit answered;-“‘ he is to meet me at 


the clachan—a ceevil man and greatly thocth | 


0’ by his maister.” 

‘*Guid-nicht, mither; mind, and no greet. 
And thiuk on the clean sarks ilka day, and 
the twa servants, and the canaries in every 
window.” 

So Kit would go off, with his feet mov- 
ing fast in the direction of Loch Spellanderie, 
but his face looking back over his shoulder. 
And he never cried a tear all the time— 
that is, not till he was too far from his 
mother for her to see whether he did or 
not, 

(To BK CONTINUED.] 
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ulceration. I became so weak I could not 
walk across the room without help. After 
giving up all hopes of recovery, I was ad- 
vised to use Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, and wrote for special informa- 
tion. I began to improve from the first 
bottle, and am now fully restored to health.” 
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its of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very lurge correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mall. 


M. C. N.—We judge from your letter that your 
daughter has at present a position as teacher. To 
give up any certain thing and come to New York to 
study art would hardly be prudent, unless one be very 
certain that her talent is above the mediocre, The art 
schools here are filled with pupils, and it becomes 
every year more difficult to secure work,either as ori- 


| ginal designer or as teacher in any branch of art. 





Unless she be very sure, therefore, that it ix the bost 
way for her to earn a living, we should advise her to go 
on with whatever she is at present engaged in. The 
Students’ Association to which you refer aids only in 
obtaining scholarships for special colleges. We know 
of no art association for the aid of art studenta. The 
only way in which you could probably borrow money 
would be on a life-insurance. You might apply to 
life-insurance companies for further information in 
regard to this. If she be in good health it is possible 
that on her insurance you might borrow money, as 
this wonld be a good security to offer; but, as we 
have remarked before, be very certain of her talent, 
and bear in mind the great and growing competition. 


T. H. N.—No; genuine bronzes should never rust. 
Bat if valuable bronzes need polishing, your best plan 
would be to send them to some finisher of bronzes and 
let him clean them for you. Any acid that you would 
apply at home might injure the handsome ornaments 


M. F. C.—Have red walls and red curtains with your 
white paint, but let the old mahogany be covered 
with more subdued tones, such as you would get in 
old brocades or leathers, where the colors are rich yet 
harmonious, and so exquisitely blended ne not to be 
obtrusive. This would bring the lower part of your 
room into a lower key, and leave your color for your 
walls and curtains. 

Personally I do not like on old mahogany that red 
brocade to which you refer. I like a single piece of it 
often—one large chair, perhaps—when no wood-work 
but the arms and legs are seen. But many pieces in 
an ordinary room would be disastrous. Rich dark 
velours are now to be found which wear forever, aud 
which are good with mahogany, especially when brass 
nails are used. 

But is any change necessary? You say that your 
furniture is covered with horse-hair. Is it well cov- 
ered, and not tufted? and is your wood highly pol- 
ished, as it ought to be? If these things are so, why 
not keep the horse-hair? I know it has been the 
fashion to cry out against it; but | also know many 
persons, artists of exquisite taste, who have retained 
it, and always with good effect. Nothing is better 
adapted to it. Silk cushions of pretty colors always 
relieve it. I think that the objection to it must have 
arisen from the fact that so often the springs of ihe 


| furniture were broken and one slipped off the tufted 
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chairs. But if the springs are in good order, your 
wood polished, and if your horse-hair is not tufted, 
you ought to be more than satisfied. The money you 
would have used for a new covering you can devote 
to your hangings. 

Use a plain wall surface or paper against which your 
pictures in their gilt frames would look well. There 
gilt frames, by-the-way, would repeat the gilt nails of 
your farniture. Get silk curtains if you can, and they 
ought to be lined if the sun comes in strongly. Use 
damask or a figured silk, or even a plain one, like taf- 
feta. I saw some beauties the other day. A broad 
piece of stiff lace about sixteen inches in width had 
been appliquéd on the edge of a plain silk and the silk 
cut out from under it. A plain stiff silk with fringe 
or braid would go well in your room; the doors and 
windows to be curtained alike, unless your plain cur- 
tains are relieved by one of some exquisite color and 
design, or even by an embroidered curtain. 


Inexpentenorp Housekeeper. —Is it too late to beg 
you not to paint the outside of your house in two col- 
ors? Keep it all of one tone, and add variety, if need 
be, by painting your window and door frames of a dif- 
ferent color, as is dove in the Colonial houses when 
the walls are of yellow and the window and door 
frames white. Your plan was once followed largely 
throughout the country, but now it is being universally 
recognized among architects that the combination of 
colors, such as you suggest, on outside walls iv dis- 
tracting and not beantifal. 

Why not do as you say, and put the red floor-cover- 
ing down in your reception-room and hall, and when 
the weather grows intensely warm either ure bare 
floors or mattings. The change from a winter to a 
summer dress for a house is as desirable as it is for 
one's self. If you shellac your floors you wil! be put 
to a trifling expense, be able to keep cool when the 
days are warm, and to begin the winter with fresh 
sweet-smelling carpets. Dotted-muslin curtains and 
corduroy would do more than well, thongh I like a 
suggestion of yellow in a window-curtain when there 
is green in the room, or where the curtains are white 
and apt to be too glaring in the sunlight. If you could 
get a thin curtain material, then, with a creamy tone, 
I think you would be better satisfied. 

With your red carpet you might have a paper with 
a white ground and covered with red roses, or red pop- 
pies, or some floral design. Then have a dado of red, 
like the carpet, and extending at least three feet and a 
half from the floor. This might be of velours or of 
corduroy, if your curtains are of that material. The 
idea is not to have the flowered paper running down 
to the floor, unless you have bookcases all around the 
walls, No furniture in a parlor looks well against a 
You are 
fortunate in having so many plants. Use as many as 
you can. 
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Mosh Sequisile Retail Lerfumervy 


The elegant and fashionable Parisian-World uses: 
Eaux de Cologne : Hégémonienne, Impériale, Russe, Ambrée. 
Scents : Baume de Violette, le Jardin de mon Curé, Gavotte, Tsao-Ko. 
Sapoceti, special soap for the face : Maréchale, Duchesse, Violette, Pao Rosa. 
Powder for the face: Ladies in all climates Pink, Yellow, White. 
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It is Incontrovertible! 


The Editor of the “Christian Million,” 
under the heading of General Notes, on 
August a0, 1896, wrote 
> “A good article will stand its own 
, merits, and we may rely upon it That nothing 
) will continue long which does not, in a more 
2 or less degree, rmonize with the state- 
) ments which are published concerning it.”’ , 
§ Mr. Hall Caine, ; 
> Author of “ The Deemster,” “The Manx- ¢ 
man,” * The Christian,” etc., when speak- ¢ 
ing on “Criticism,” recently, said — . 
“ When a thing that is advertised greatly 5 
is good it goes and ese perenoneney ¢ when 
2 it is bad, it only goes for a while ; the public 
finds it out." 


The Proprietor of 


} BEECHAM’S PILLS} 


has said over and over again :»— > 
** It is @ fallacy to imagine that anything { , 
will sell just because it is advertised. 5 
many nostrums have been started with care 3 
> 

7 





§ and snufted out in ? The fact 
man is not easily guiled a 
every dissatisfied pu 
more harm than - satisfied 
2 Assuredly the sale more than 6, 
boxes of BEECHAM: S PILLS per annum, 
after a public trial of half-e-century, is con- 
4 clusive testimony of their ay poogmantty, Sus 
? periority and proverbial worth 








>» MNeecham's Pills have for many years been the popular 
family medicine wherever the English language ts spoken, 

§ " they now stand without a rival, Jn boxes, 10 cents 

, and nts each, at all drug stores P 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER 
PATTERNS 


i Dy wih 


furni fat the unis 


pein if 1sste “Yr 41, 1508, 


rm price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents | 


WAIST, withstevy, - - - 2B * 
See, '\«. 6.0 « «oe 
GIRL’S COSTUME /."38.; 50 “ 


No separate Sleeve Patterns sold. 


Patterns for adults in one size only 
Bust, 36; Waist, 24; Skirt, 42. Girls’ 
patterns made in standard 13-year-old 


size only 


Special Garments are furnished at special 


prices, as mentioned in accompanying list 


In ordering 
following 


Cut Patterns the use of the 
rested. This will 
avotd error and facilitate the foru 
of the pattern ; 


form is sue 


7. 


arding 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


1899 
Dear Sir 
Please send me pattern, standard size as ad- 
vert 1, published in H ARPER’'S BAZAR, of 
WAIST, No. 
SKIRT, No. 
COSTUME, No. 
GIRL’S COSTUME, No. 
for which I enclose cents, 
| er ee er rear ay ee or 
Address 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: No. 167, 


on page 334; Nos. 168 and 1001, on page 335. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Square NEW YORK CITY 








Money must accompany order. | 


HARPER’ 


CUISINE 


IV.—OUR FLORENTINE MENAGE. 
HOSPITALITY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


HE CALM OF EXISTENCE IN 
é i Florence is doubly grateful to those 
who at home have led a busy rushing 
life. There is something in the Italian air 
that disinclines one to exertion, aud although 
there are some extraordinary persons who 
insist upon attending lectures and classes 
even in Florence, they are in a blessed mi- 
nority. To be sure, there are galleries to | 
visit and churches to see and drives to take; 
but the travellers who race through all these 
are either those who are obliged to ‘‘ follow 
the man from Cook's,” or else tourists whose 
time is limited, and who have made that re- 
solve, fatal to happiness, to see all there is to 
be seen in a given time, even if they have to 
do everything at a breakneck s ‘ 
To those, however, who are residents in 


which to learn to know it and its treasures, 
there is a delightful calm in the thought that 
there is so little they are obliged to do. No 
women's clubs are there, no Cistrict visiting, 
no lecture courses, no mothers’ meetings or 


duties, and those that do exist are so easily 
and pleasantly discharged that one almost 
forgets that they are duties at all. 

The Florentive Americans and English are 
not addicted to elaborate entertaining. Large 
evening parties are rare occurrences, aud 
there are few dinners of any importance. 
Occasionally one is invited out to dine, but 


at home. Those fortunate persons who have 
lived in Florence for years have their own 
store of napery and china, glass and silver, 
but they bear these honors with meckness, 
and do not exalt themselves about the tran- 
sients who are in the city for only a few 
months, and must put up with the table- 
| plenishing that goes with the hired apart- 
ment. 

I recall a charming villa on the Fiesole 
slope where | took the first meal I ever ate 
in any Florentine home but my own. It was 
all like a lovely dream. The drive up the 
winding way to Fiesole 
overhung with gray olives and green vines; 
the cordial greeting of the American host 
| and hostess; the pleasant table chat over the 
luncheon, where the home and the Florentine 
cuisine were charmingly blended; the ter- 
race where we drank our coffee, looking 
down on Florence and the Val d’ Arno; 
stroll under the olives in the podere, or farm 
enclosure, where we basked in the hot Feb- 
ruary sunshine and gathered dandelions and 
pink-tipped daisies and a rare violet—it all 
| seemed too beautiful to be true. But there 

were few luncheons that had such setuings 
| as that. 

The favorite Florentine method of enter- 
| taining was, par excellence, the tea. It was 
in “most cases by no means the claborate 
function one often finds in America. Even 
at a set reception given to celebrate Thanks- 
giving day or New- Year's the refreshments 
were confined to tea, coffee, and perhaps 
punch, sandwiches or biscuit, and cakes. 
fhe regular at-home teas were even simpler. 
Every resident had a day. In some cases it 
would be one day a week for one month or 
two, while certain other hostesses were at 
home one day a week during the entire sea- 
son. Some of them, us I have said, had real 
homes of their own—pleasant sunny apart 
ments (sunshine is a sine gua non in Italy) con- 
taining their own furniture entirely, and here 
the china and silver would often be well 
worth seein But I never found that it 
made any difference in the estimation of vis- 
itors whether one was surrounded by her own 
lares and penates or by those of the padrona of 
the apartment. Guests came as thickly and 
as regularly, and seemed quite as happy, in 
one case as in the other. 

The refreshments and equipment were al- 
most identical in every place. There would 
usually be a pretty wicker tea-table, the 
clojh over it dainty with embroidery or bor- 

1 with lace, the cups, saucers, and tea 
equipage arranged upon it. The hostess or 
her daughter or a friend would preside over 
this. ‘The solid eatables would be displayed 
on a three or four story wicker cake-stand 
On one shelf would be a plate of sandwiches, 
thin white or brown bread-and-butter spread 
with shrimp paste or minced chicken or paité 
de foie gras. On another shelf would be per- 
haps a plate of small salted biscuit from the 
indispensable English bakery, or a plate of 
| crackers. ‘The third shelf might hold a dish 
of fancy cakes; but one thing was inevitable, 
| an English plum cake—the best sweet, after 
all, to serve with tea. 

For our plainer sweets, like plum cake 
and gingerbread and sponge -cakes, as for 
our bread or finger-rolls or brioche, we went 
to the English bakery, and no one had a 
chance there to get a novelty unknown to 
the others. But there was many a charming 
little Italian pasticceria where new delicacies 
were to be found, and nearly every house- 
keeper patronized one of these. As a conse- 
quence, there was one house where we were 
always sure of finding an especially striking- 
‘Togking cake, iced half_in chocolate and half 
i pletache; another home where there was 








‘ out; and still a third, where the especial del- 
| 
| 


| San Lorenzo, where we could buy real Amer- 


the City of Flowers, and have all winter in | 


other church work. There are few social | 


the dinner differs little from a similar repast | 


, under the stone walls | 


the | 


S BAZAR 


served a kind of delectable puff that was 
whipped cream within and spun sugar with- 


icacy was a round of pastry surmounted 
with a whorl of a yellow creamy substance, 
on the summit of which was perched a can- 
died cherry. I shall never forget the re- 
joicings we uttered when we found a little 
shop, tucked away in the narrow dark Borgo 


ican cookies. They were made in Italy, to 
be sure, but they had the shape and con- 
sistency and taste of the home product. 

A slight difference in eatables was about 
the only distinction—except the hostess— 
one tea ssed beyond another. Perhaps 

the most unusual feature in any of them was 

an Arab butler who presided over one house- 
hold. He was a diguified grave-faced man, 
wearing the Egyptian dress, and opened the 
door for us and passed teacups with the im- 
passivity of a perfectly trained servant. The 
possession of such a pictuPesque object was 
glory enough for one household, we all 
thought, but Hassam’s employers were still 
further favored in that he was able to make 
| delicious Turkish coffee. This was always 
served on his mistress’s at-home day, and we 
drank it with keen enjoyment, and a sort of 
generous envy for the woman who had such 
blessings in her home. 

In one way we could all make our teas at- 
tractive, and that was with flowers. Where 
| one could purchase an armful of flowers for 

a quarter there was no reason why the least 
| artistic rented apartment should not have its 
points of beauty. So we would buy great 
sheafs of orange lilies, big bunches of jon- 
quils and daffodils, roses by the double hand- 





ful, yellow primroses, white and purple and 
pink and scarlet anemones as big as poppies, 
and call into requisition every available bow] 

| Or vase or glass in the house to hold them. 
This was really the chief part of the get 
ting ready. Besides that, we had only to 


spread the tea table and fill the alcohol-lamp, | 


arrange our biscuits and cakes, see that the 
| supply of cream was sufficient, and entertain 

the guests when they came, as they always 
| did. In a small social circle, such as one has 
in a foreign city, people call early and often. 
One of the most delightful things about the 
social life of Florence was that its simplicity 
and lack of restriction permitted people to 
learn to know one another as they rarely 
would in the hurried life at home. 


Janz D. W.—You ask for several receipts for simple 
desserts for children, and I herewith give them: 


butter and 4 of sugar; stir intu this 3 beaten eggs, 
1 cupful of boiled rice, and a quart of warm (not hot) 
milk. Beat all together, and bake in a greased pud- 
ding dish antil the custard is set 

Bread Pudding.—Cut the crust from a loaf of stale 
bread, élice, and spread cach piece first with butter 
and then with apple jelly. Lay in a padding-dish, and 
pour over each layer of slices enough hot custard to 
soften the bread. When the dish is nearly full of the 
bread and jelly, fill to the brim with custard and bake. 

Macaroni Pudding. -— Break macaroni jn inch lengths, 
and boil in slightly salted water for fifteen minutes. 
Drain off the water and retarn the macaroni to the 
saucepan, pour hot milk over it, and stew in this until 
tender. Rab a teaspvonfal of corn-starch with 1 of 
batter, stir into the macaroni and milk, let it boil two 
minutes longer, favor with vanilla, and serve hot. 
Eat with sagar and cream 

Baked Custard.—luto a quart of milk, in which a 
pinch of soda has been dissolved, stir 5 beaten eggs, 
4 table-spoonfals of sugar, aud a teaspoonful of va- 
nilla. Turn into a pudding-dish, and set this in an 
outer pan of boiling water. Bake until set, Serve 
cold. This will make a large custard pudding. Half 
the quantity will be a sufficiently large custard to 
serve ne a dessert for two or three children. 


C. A. B.—To make quick waffles, try the following 
receipt: 

Sift together 3 cnps of flour, a heaping teaspoonful 
of baking-powder, and a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
salt. Beat light in another bow!) 2 eggs, and add to 
them 2 cups of milk. Now stir the flour into the milk- 
and-egg mixtare, and the batter is ready for the waffle- 
iron 

With regard to your question as to the care of the 
waffle-tron, I would say that it mast be thoroughly 
clean and perfectly dry when it is put away after using, 
and it must be kept in a dry closet, that it may not 
rust. When you wish to grease the iron preparatory 
to baking waffles, you must have it heated. Then ap- 
ply the melted batter to the interstices with a small 
paint-brosh, and when the utensil is thoroughly 
greased, pour the batter by the large capful into it, 
that the iron may be filled quickly. As soon as one 
side is fall, close the iron and turn the under side to 
the fire. 


Cuooorate Caxe.—Here is the receipt for the choco- 
late cake: 4 eggs, half-cupfal of butter, 1 cupfal of 
sugar, 1 cupfal of milk, half-cake of melted chocolate, 
8 cupfule of flour, 1 teaspoonful of baking-powder, 1 
teaspoonful of vanilla, pinch of salt. Beat the butter 
and sugar together to a cream, add the beaten yolks 
of the eggs, then the milk and melted chocolate; mix 
well; add gradually the sifted flour into which the 
baking-powder has been mixed, then the vanilla and 
salt, and last the well-beaten whites of the eggs. Bake 
in a moderate oven in a ring mould. 

The chocolate sauce or icing is made as follows: 
half-cake of melted chocolate, 1} cupfals of sugar, 1 
cup of water, 1 cup of cream. Boil the sugar and wa- 
ter together, add the chocolate, and last the cream, and 
let the whole cook a minute or two; then stand the 
sauce in a bowl in boiling water until it is served. 
Whip up a pint of thick rich cream, and serve the 
cake hot, with the chocolate sauce poured over it, and 
the whipped cream in the centre of the ring. 





Rice Custard.—Cream together 1 table-spoonful of | 

















Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 


Perfection 
of Quality 






















Absolute 
Purity 
S. RAE & CO., 


Leghorn, Italy. | 
Established 1836. 














“The satisfaction-givers”’ 


Quality Foods 


Swift’s Products 


are of superlative quality, prepared from 
the highest grade of stock with nicest 
care under U. S. Government inspection. 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard—there is 
no other lard quite so good. 

Swift’s Premium Hams-—each one 
selected and most carefully cured. 

Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon 
No other bacon is in its class of quality. 

Swift’s Cotosuet—of vegetable purity. 

Swift’s Jersey Butterine. The best 
butter isn’t better. 

Swift’s Beef Extract—the full con- 
centrated strength of superior beef. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 























MOTHERS! — 


Babies cannot be brought up in 





perfect cleanliness and comfort to 
themselves and you, without using 


Quilted Nursery Cloth 
Mattress Pads 


They keep the matiress in good 
sanitary condition, and the crib 
or cradle dry and clean. 


Sold hy all Dry-Goods Dealers 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING Co. 


145 LAIGHT STREET 
NEW YORK. 





Does NoT 
BEND 


SuPer GUARDED 
NICKEL PLATE CoiL 


THE CLINTON 
SAFETY PIN 


Not Cheapest, but BEST 


Fastens on either side, is almost 
automatic. Super nickel - plated; 
doesn't turn brassy. Made in 9 sizes, 
from \ inch to 444 inches. Finished 
in nickel, black enamel, gold, and 
silver. 

A Perfect Guard Prevents 
Clothing Catching in Coil 

Send six cents in stamps for 12 
Clinton Safety Pins (assorted sizes) 
and a card of our new Sovran Dress 
Pins. They will demonstrate the 








inferiority of their imitations. 


OAKVILLE ‘CO: Waterbury, Conn. 
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1899 CONSTRUCTION. 


ABOUT SPOKES. 
There are 64 spokes in the two wheels 
of a Columbia bicycle. They represent 64 


points of superiority over any other wheel, 





Since we adopted the Columbia Stud Hub 
and direct tangent spoke over 7,500,000 of 
these spokes have been in use. We have 
yet to hear of one breaking from any cause 
except collision or other violent accident. 
The stud hubs obviate all bending and 
twisting of the spokes 

When you compare Columbia, Hartford, 
and Vedette bicycles, part for part, with 
other wheels, you find good reason for their 
recognized superiority. 


PRICES, $75 to $25. 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 











are the best wheels 
we have ever made 


PRICE $40 


the lowest price Rambler 
grade will stand 


Gormully & Jeffery Mig. Co. 
Chicago 
Washington, 
Brooklyn, Detroit, 
®. Cincinnati Buffalo, 
Cleveland, 
London, Eng. 


) In beauty of design and elegance a 
of finish there is nothing to 


Ivanhoes and Ivanhoe Specials 
are nextbest. @95 te $35. 
Waverley Catalogue tells of all—Free. 


|) indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





HAD ONLY KI 
THIS YEARS AGO 


ED.PINAUDS 
EAU DE 
QUININE 


INSTANT RELIEF 





ITCHING HUMORS | 


TORTURING, DISFIGURING EczEMA, and every 
species of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, | 
crusted, and pimply skin and scalp humors, 
with dry, thin, and falling hair are instantly 
relieved and speedily cured by warm baths 
with CuTicuRA Soap, gentle anointings with 
CurTicura, purest of emollient skin cures, 
and mild doses of CuTicuRA REsOLVENT, 
greatest of humor cures, when all else fails. 


























CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 

















LUB PROGRAMMES. 


CLUuBs every where are deep in the 
preparation of programmes for an- 
other season. The standard of these 

programmes is constantly being raised—a 
fact that is one of the best evidences of the 
developing tendencies of club life. The suc- 
cess of the club year naturally depends large- 
ly upon the plan of work pursued by the so- 
ciety, but it should be remembered that it is 
not the fullest programme that may mean 
the most to aclub. The tendency at all club 
meetings, small or great, is for overfull pro- 
grammes. Nature does not abhor a vacuum 
more than the club-committee woman ab- 
hors an interregnum of five minutes in her 
outline for a meeting. Expression from the 





MRS. EDWARD ROTAN, 
President of the State Federation of Clubs, Texas. 


membership of the club is a condition for 
which, as a rule, there is no sort of allowance 
made, and yet we are called the talkative sex. 

The writer would put in a strong plea, 
too, against the all-study programmes that 
are constantly received by this department. 
There is hardly a club in existence now that 
is too small or too inexperienced for a good 
sprinkling of open days—days that may be 
left in charge of a committee, to be filled 
with a discussion of some practical topic de- 
veloped by the taste or environment of the 
club membership. It seems most desirable, 
too, to give free expression to ‘‘ home talent.” 
Egoistic clubs ought to be egoistic that far 
that there should be ample opportunity for 
the development of individual effort. 


HE STATE FEDERA- 
TION OF TEXAS. 


To the Woman’s Club of Waco, 
Texas, belongs the credit of the initial move- 
ment in the formation of a federation of 
clubs in the ‘‘ Lone Star” State. Its imvita- 
tion to the Texas clubs to meet at Waco in 
May, 1897, was responded to by eighteen 
clubs, and the federation was organized at 
that time, with Mrs. Edward Rotan as presi- 
dent. This meeting proved a trumpet call 
to the women’s clubs of Texas, the first an- 
nual meeting in Tyler, the next April, show- 
ing a federation of fifty-five clubs—a most 
impressive growth in one year. Most of the 
women’s clubs in Texas at that time were 
study clubs; and it was possibly the result 
of this general trend of the club movement 
in the State that the definite object of the 
federation, as adopted by the organization, 
should be the establishment of free public 
libraries. What this means to Texas may be 
appreciated when it is stated that up to last 
April only two public libraries were in opera- 
tion in the State. Library associations are 
now springing up in many places within its 
borders, and towns too small to form these 
associations are making a beginning with 
book receptions, to secure the nucleus of the 
coming library. The Woman’s Club of 
Waco has recently sent out a travelling 
library to the forty-three small towns in 
McLennan County. This library comprises 
sixteen cases, inclosing six hundred books, 
and has been modelled after the first travel- 
ling library in Wisconsin, which was sent 
out by Senator Stout. 

The federation has been fortunate in hav- 
ing at its head from the beginning Mrs. Ro- 
tan, a woman who has given most generously 
of her time, money, and energy to the ad- 
vancement of its work. Of the library al- 
ready referred to, sent out by the Waco 
club, four hundred and eighty volumes were 
contributed by Mrs. Rotan. Texas com- 
munities are scattered, and the club move- 
ment there has not as yet ripened into the 
civic activities which have characterized its 
progress in some of the other States. The 
federation of the clubs, however, has opened 
new lines of effort; and to the study of Shak- 











| cuse, State regent 


| ** From Bunker Hi 


spere, History, or Browning, as the case may 
be, the clubs are adding household econom- 
ics and civic work. The value to the State 
of this crystallization of forces with the in- 
evitable development which will follow can 
hardly be overestimated. 

The other officers of the federation are— 
first vice-president, Mrs. J. C. Terrell, Fort 
Worth; recording secretary, Mrs. George K. 
Meyer, Dallas; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
J. D. Thomas, Waco; treasurer, Mrs. J. F. 
Roseborough, Marshall. 


Gite club. IS WELL KNOWN TO 


the club women of New York State 

as the centre of most beneficent club 
activities. Its domestic science school is 
famous from Maine to California. Lately 
the Household Economic Association has 
had a useful meeting devoted to the study 
of rugs. Through an arrangement with 
one of the dealers of the city, it procured 
a large collection of Eastern rugs, and a 
Syrian expert gave an explanatory address | 
about them. The meeting was intended as 
an object-lesson in the use of bare floors and | 
rugs; and following the address were short | 
papers presenting the sanitary and practical 
side of the question. 

Another interesting event in Syracuse club 
circles is the plan about to be put into opera- 
tion by the D.A.R. of that community to give 
free lectures on American history to Italians 
and Poles. This very practical form of pa- 





| triotic work is under the special endorse- 


ment of Mrs. James Mead Belden, of Syra- 
D.A.R. Through the 
efforts of Mrs, Belden and her assistants the 
course has been definitely arranged, the open- 
ing lecture to be given in May to the Ital- 
ians, the rest of the course following later 
on. The subjects to be presented are—‘‘ The 
Period of Discovery,” “ The Colonial Period,” 

i to Yorktown,” “ Making 
of the Constitution,” ‘* The Civil War,” and 
** Reconstruction”; the lectures, of course, 
presented in the language of the listening 
audience, This work is duplicating that of 
a Buffalo chapter, D.A.R., which has already 
used the lectures in that city for a similar 
purpose—that of educating foreigners in the 
history of their adopted country. The Syra- | 
cuse lectures are, indeed, type-written copies 
of the Buffalo ones, and the slides used are 
from the State regent’s office at Albany. 
This most laudable work, done by the Buf- 
falo and Syracuse clubs, organizations in 
other manufacturing centres will find no dif- 
ficulty in duplicating. 


HE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
E the Daughters of the Revolution begins 

on Monday, April 24, at the Hotel Strat- 
ford, Philadelphia, and will last through the 
week. A large attendance is expected, busi- 
ness of importance being scheduled for the 
meetings devoted to that purpose. In ad- 
dition, there will be several interesting ex- 
cursions, notably one to Valley Forge on 
Wednesday, and a reception in the evening 
by the Pennsylvania Society. Special rail- 
road and hotel rates have been secured for 
delegates. 





men’s Educational and Industrial 

Unions of America, called to consider 
the formation of a National Federation of 
these unions will meet at Boston on Tuesday, 
April 25. 


T CONVENTION OF THE WO- 


of the Woman’s Whist League will be 

held at Washington from April 25 to 
April 28 inclusive. Representatives from 
women’s whist clubs in all parts of the coun- 
try will be present. 


Toe SECOND ANNUAL CONGRESS 


make the celebration on the 19th of 

April by the New York city Chapter 
D. A. R. of unusual interest. Primarily the 
féte was in honor of the anniversary of the 
battle of Lexington and of the chapter's 
official birthday. The usual celebration, too, 
of Washington’s wedding day in January 
was postponed this year on account of afflic- 
tion in the families of several of the officers, 
including that of Mrs. McLean, the regent. 
April, 1899, is the ‘first anniversary of the 
declaration of our war with Spain. In view 
of the fact that many of the chapter’s mem- 
bers had close relatives serving in the army 
and navy, regular and volunteer, it was de- 
cided to make this April celebration particu 
larly commemorative of the heroes and vic- 
tories of this last war. The invitations were 
very handsome and appropriate—a large 
card, at the top of which appeared the cross 
ed flag and union - jack, representing army 
and navy, tied together with gold cord, and 
surrounding the chapter emblem, a white 
star on blue and gold ground. Distinguish- 
ed officers of the war were present, General 
Miles making an address. The affair took 
the form of a reception from four to seven, 
with collation, addresses, and fine music. 
The officers of the chapter received, Mrs. 
McLean and the others who are still in 
mourning making this concession of their 
personal feelings to the consideration shown 
by the tponement of the usual January 
celebration. Margaret Hamitton Wetcu. 


Sake th REASONS COMBINED TO 





On Baking Day 


the efficiency, the economy, the comfort, the 
cleanliness of the Detroit Jewel Gas Range 
are exemplified in a hundred different ways. 
There is no time wasted in waiting for the oven 
to heat, no fuel wasted while the stove is cool- 
ing off. The 


Detroit Jewel 
GAS RANGE 


fs most economical because you burn seven 
times as much air as you do gas ; most conve- 
nient because the fire is always ready ; most 
comfortable because it never overheats the 
bouse. Saves work because it makes no dirt 

If you would know more about it, we'll send you & book 
containing a chapter of recipes free. 

DETROIT STOVE WOR 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 





Secret 


of always having beautiful Silverware is in 
the use of proper material for cleaning. 
Even the most incompetent person has the 
secret when using 
SILVER cTRO ‘CON 
ELEY §1L5™....., 


Nearly a million housewi ves—constant users 
—know this secret. Great brilliancy, easily 
and quickly obtained, without wearing or 
scratching. That’s the secret, and it is 
found only in ExecrroSimicon. Your 
grocer has it. 

Box 





postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps. 


Trial quantity for the asking 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 






~ 
Wa 8 Buren arrith FIR) 
: B.S is nota toy, but aremarkable 





\’ cavemen oe ae 
\ ifferent marches Si 
o ¢ His written without ” 


+ Anowledge of musical composilion 


Se price firty Ents By MAIL 
} MONEY REFUNDED IF MOT AS REPRESENTED 
C.c. CONN 


. 
Ele REE Ce SULA S 
"23 cat. ot st Mw YORK Cy tt LMARY 00 


Arthur Nikisch 


Conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra, and formerly of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, writes as follows re 
garding the 


Masons Hamlin 
Organs 


Leirsic, March 1, 1899, 





Mason & HAMLIN Co. 


Dear Sirs ;—1 have on several occasions both heard 
and played your Liszt Organs, and I wish to express 
to you my sincere admiration for the instruments. 
They combine remarkable power with a superb vari 
ety of tone-color, and the effects produced are often 
really orchestral in character. 1 congratulate you 
on manufacturing what | believe to be the best in 
struments of their class made. 

(Signed) AnxTuur Nikiscn. 


Catalogues mailed on application. 
. ‘° 
Masons Haulin Co. 
BOSTON « NEW YORK 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information. Mrs. Anna M.Cross, M.D ., 3 W 20th St.,N. ¥.City 


Ki EN ANGORAS. Finest stock in America. 
. Circular. Walnut Ridge Farms, Boston, Mass. 
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GOOD FORM 


rrespondenis of the Bazan are requested to send in their 





est st least three weeks before the answers are needed 


The Bazan has « very large correspondence, and regrets that 


annot anewer a otters na 


Gronew The department acknowledges gratefully 


your kind avd courteous letter 
Piayvrime.—Start the children’s party with a num- 
ber of contesta, «o that nothing shall drag at the be- 

iing; later have one of three games which shall 
laet ont ime for supper 
Sine 


a fish-pond, a spider-web, 
wahant © expense need not be considered, you 
can provide a number of prizes for the contestants, 
and also presents for the games. Word the invita- 
thous 
Harold White 

requests the pleasure of 

Margaret Brown's 
Saturday afternoon, Jane the Tenth, 
from fuur unt 


company ot 
seven o'clock. 
Oakharat. 


Birthday 

sas — 1509. R&S. V.P 
When the children arrive, group them according to 
heir ages and inclinations; start those who are older 


and want to play iu an archery contest, giving each a 
ow and a number of arrows, and let them shoot at a 
target on the lawn. Another group of the older chil- 
n @ patting-match ; for this golf-sticks 
ve provided and putting-holes (see description 
» Basan No. 9, answer to“ F. K. B."), but it may be 
played out-of-doors, A group of smaller children 
will get much amusement out of trying to pin a tail on 
a donkey ; there are new variations of this old donkey 
ud all are sure to be fun. 


lreu may join 


must 


gume Besides these con- 


Make twenty-five straw- 
yut of crépe-paper stuffed with cotton, and 
place them on one table, with another 
eight 


tests have a strawberry race. 
berries 
table about 
the race is to carry on a silver dinner 
“8 many strawberries as possible at one time ; 
if any are dropped they must be picked up on the 
kuife; 
prize, 


feet away 


whoever succeeds in carrying the most gets the 
Another contest for the amaliler children is to 
take a handful of beans from a bowlful; whvuever takes 
the most gets the prize. When all have become well 
acquainted and the contests are over, the real features 
of the afternoon begin. The fish-pond you will find 
lescribed in Bazan No. 9, answer to “ Kent.” With 
the children the “ fishes” must be different; the first 
fish may be for a little box of bonbons, each child 
getting one, the second for mottoes, and the third for 
a present. If you prefer the hunt, this is the modus 
packages tied up prettily in tissue-paper 
with bright ribbon, and each bearing a number, are 
hidden all over the grounds or house; when the search 
begins, every child is told his own namber, and if he 
fluds a package bearing another number he must not 
touch it, but continue to hunt until be finds the one 
belonging to him. A peannt bant, as described in 
Bazan No. 6, is another good idea. A spider party, 
while not new, is sure to amuse the children. Each 
child is given the end of a twine string, the twines 
being of different colors, and told to find the other 
end, to which a gift is fastened. Before the children 
come, the strings must be wound all over the house or 
placed around chairs and tables, taking pains, of 
course, that the strings that the older children are to 
wind shall be more complicated in their twistings and 
longer than those for the smaller children. At the 
end of the game, besides the individual present, there 
must be a prize for the one with the ueatest ball, for 
the one who has wound most quickly, and a consola- 
tion prize fur the slowest winder. 
nex! 


operandi 


Here is the menu: Bouillon served in cups, 
creamed chicken in pretty little fancy paper pité-cases, 
sandwiches of thin battered bread cut in fancy shapes 

-hearts, circles, diamonds, and cubes. Cocoa should 
be served with this course, in after-diuner coffee-cups; 
then ice-cream and cake, the birthday-cake and can- 
dies, mottoes, and a Jack Hurner pie, as described in 
anewer to “CO. BE. M.,” Bazan No. 8, last ofall. If the 
ices are in fancy shapes,so much the better, and of 
course the birthday-cake must be decorated with can- 
diew and frosting. The best arrangement for the sup- 
per table for so large a party is to make out of four or 
more tables a hollow square, that the children may all 
wit together and may be easily served. The prettiest 
eutre-plece would be as many small bouquets and 
wutonniéres massed together as there are children, 
each bunch tied with a different-colored ribbon, and 
the ends of the ribbon reaching to the guests’ places. 
The table will look gay and pretty, and at the end of 
the supper, when the children pull the ribbons, every 
ove will have flowers to carry home. A small favor 
may be at each place—a basket tied with ribbon and 
filled with plain candy—and place cards with brownie 
designs are certain to please the children. They should 
mareh in to supper, and march out with their paper 
caps on when the feast is over. 

Scnsoninen,—Read anewer to “ Texas,” Bazaz No. 
, and to the other correspondents referred to there 
This is the order of entering the church: The minister 
should walk tn firet, with the groom and best man, 
either from a door in the chancel or, if the church has 
net such a door, by the front door. They walk slowly 
to the chancel and stand facing the congregation, the 
groom and best man on the minister's left, while the 
rest of the bridal party enter the church and walk up 
the aisle, The three ushers come first, walking to- 
gether, or two together and one alone behind; then 
the bride's four attendant», walking two by two, or, if 
she have bot three, two together and one alone. If 
the bride whose father is dead prefers to walk in with 
one of her attendants, the three bridemaids may walk 
together. The ushers and bridemaids part company 
at the chancel, half of them walking to one side, half 
to the other, where they stand during the ceremony 
The groom steps down and meets the bride when she 
reaches the chancel, and then the service begins. In 


| 
| 
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The Singer No. 24. 
AUTOMATIC CHAIN-STITCH, 

The general advantages of this type of machine for 
family sewing comprise greatest ease and quietness of 
operation, simplicity of construction and the elasticity 
of the single thread seam. When needle is threaded 
the machine is ready, the stitch requiring neither bobbin 
nor shuttle. The thread is taken from one spool and is 
so interwoven and twisted that seam cannot rip unless 
its finished end be unlocked. When this is done, the 
entire length of thread can be quickly withdrawn without 
injury to the fabric. 
Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 

You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 





Sold on instalments. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 

















The supper comes | 


iving the church the bride and groom go first, then | 


the bridemaida, two by two, the best man with one 
usher, and the two other ushers last. If it be advisable 
that there shall be no entertainment of any kind at 
the bride's home after the ceremony, she may take 
leave of her attendants at the charch door ; bat, if pos- 
sible, she should have a littl meeting at her home—it 
will be awkward for the bridal party to separate at the 
charch, and when a bride has several attendants, and 
the groom four ushers, some kind of an entertainment 
's costomary, even If it is of the most informal natare. 
The bride should provide the carriages that take her 
1! tendants to their respective homes, if she takes leave 
vf them at the church. 


RECENT FICTION 


ESPIRITU SANT * Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


There is an undercurrent of deep religious feeling, and the love of Theodore and 
Espiritu Santo is a beautiful spiritual ideal. It is a sweet, pure, uplifting story, with suffi- 


cient of romance and tragedy to hold the reader to the last page. —Defroit Free Press. 
A Tale of Two Temperaments. By 


THE OPEN QUESTIO * EvizaBeTH Rosins (C. E. Raimond). 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


All critics, we believe, have acknowledged the heroic strength of Mrs. Gano ; to our 
thinking, her granddaughter is a still finer achievement. She is real to the finger tips. 
The talent to which we owe this creation ought certainly to go far.—Academy, London. 


RAGGED LAD A Novel. By WittiamM Dean Howe .ts. _Iilus- 


* trated by A. I. Ketter. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
The opening chapters of the novel deal with the life of a small summer hotel in New 
England and with the childhood of Clementina Claxton, who is the Ragged Lady, and 
who will be considered one of the most satisfactory of Mr. Howells’s creations. 


AN INCIDENT, AND OTHER HAPPENINGS, 3horstor'es. 


Barnwett Exuiott. Ill'd. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

lhis is a collection of delightfully fresh and original short stories which treat of new 
and attractive phases of Southern life since the war. The author sees Southern life from 
an entirely new point of view 


THE RIVER SYNDICATE. 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


This neat and dainty bound volume contains seven entertaining stories by the well- 
known author of ‘‘ Davy and the Goblin ”’—stories that have for their subjects criminals 
and criminal life, and the solving of mysterious crimes. 


THE SPAN 0’ LIFE. McitwraitH. Profusely Illustrated by F. 


DE MyreacH. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
A stirring romance of the French and Indian war. It will thrill any one who likes a 
good tale of love and adventure, and it has an added interest from an historical point of view. 


THE CAPSINA An Historical Novel. By E. F. Benson. 


* trated by G. P. Jacoms-Hoop. 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


The stirring times which took place in Greece during the Greek War of Independence, 


in 1820-1821, are pictured in a vital and graphic way by Mr. Benson. 
Short Stories. By WitListon Fisu. Illustrated. 


SHORT RATION * Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A collection of clever and charming sketches of American army life at West Point 
and in garrison in a Minnesota fort. Mr. Fish tells with delicate and irresistible humor 
of the laughable incidents that break the monotony and irksomeness of garrison duty. 


DANISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. 


Tales. Translated by J. Curistian Bay. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The tales have been translated with the utmost care, and all the simple and naive beauty 
of the original has been retained. In themselves the tales are of an exceedingly high order. 


Short Stories. 


Short Stories. By Cnarves E. 
Caryit._ Illustrated. Post 8vo, 


A Novel. By Wittiam McLennan and J. N. 


Illus- 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 


A Collection of Pop- 
ular Stories and Fairy 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, 














HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 


it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


E. N., Boston.—It seems to me, from my own stand- 
point, as a very busy woman with many regular en- 
gagements and a large calling-list of old friends, nat- 
ural that your neighbor, with the best intentions in the 
world and a real desire to know you too, should have 
neglected to call on you for six months after you had 
taken your abode next door. At any rate, give her 
the benefit of the doubt, and try to believe, what is 
more than likely the truth, that she had her time so 
filled with pressing engagements and home duties that 
she could not call on you before «he did, I should ad- 
vise you to return her call within two weeks, certainly. 
It will not be at all wanting in delicacy or showing a 
lack of pride to do so. 


Oxy Scnsonivesr.—l always think round table-tops 
much better fur entertaining than any other shape. 
There is no color so effective and at present fashionable 
for dinner entertainments as red ; and I advise you by 
all means to use red flowers for the table, and have red 
shades on the candelabra, and as much red as possible 
introduced into the garnishings and decorations. For 
instance, as you intend to have strawberries, have 
them on the table arranged on big leaves, unhuiled, 
resting on small dishes, and have one or two large 
bunches of grapes with the stems tied with red ribbon 
bows on low silver dishes or appropriate-ehaped plates. 
The central ornament mast be flowers and greens, and 
a few asparagus leaves are effective laid on the table 
near the centre. The bonbons and cakes should be 
in separate little dishes, with red introduced in the 
frosting and coloring. Put over the Canton flannel 
under-cloth a table-cloth, then a cen!tre-piece, and then 
a bow! of roses and geraniums, and then the various 
small dishes or entremets at intervals. At each cover 
have a place plate, with a folded napkin and heated 
roll, three forks, two knives, and a soup-spoon, a 
bread-and-butter plate, glasses for ice-water and any 
other beverages that you may serve. If you have in- 
dividual salts and peppers, put them at each place; if 
not, have them at intervals between the covers. If 
you object to wine, why do you not serve Apollinaris 
water and champagne cider? Here is the menu in 
detail: 1. Grape-fruit from which the white membrane 


| is removed, the pulp loosened and sweetened, a half 














served to each person with an orange or tea spoon, 
each half ornamented with a few candied cherries 
2. Clear chicken consommé. 8. Fried scallops with 
sauce tartare, and cucumbers with French dressing. 
4 Filet of roast beef with mushroom sance, French 
pease, and potato balls. 5. Squabs, and celery, and ap- 
ple saiad, whole apples being peeled and scooped out 
to hold the celery, which is dressed with mayonnaise 
and decorated with beets cut in fancy shapes, 6. Ice- 
cream, which may be served in a pineapple from which 
the inside has been removed and used to flavor the 
cream, the pineapple decorated with a few red carna- 
tions. 17. Strawberries served with powdered sugar 
alone; and last, the other fruit and candy. Cvftee 
should be served in the parlor to the ladies, and to the 
gentlemen in the dining-room. 


X.—1. In’calling, when one finds one’s hostess in the 
reception-room, it is correct to leave cards in the en- 
trance-hall, either when going in or coming out. 2 
A caller who is taking leave of a hostess and several 
other ladies, who bappen to be calling at the same 
time, need shake hands with the hustess only, even 
when acquainted with the others presen'. 3. It is not 
necessary for a woman to rise when she greets or says 
farewell to a man of about her own age, unless she is 
a hostess, when, of course, she must stand to speak to 
him. It is not obligatory for a woman, unless she is 
his hostess, to shake hands with a man to whom she 
is introdaced, but it is not bad form to do so. If the 
meeting takes place in the street, it should not be ac- 
knowledged by a hand-shake, but in a private house, 
as a general thing, it is polite to shake hands. 


Susan.—It is very natural that you should have made 
the mistake of not answering an invitation worded 
at home with “cards” written in obe corner. Nev- 
ertheless, you did make a mistake in not answering it. 
The invitation was to a card party, and for a card par- 
ty a hostess must know beforehand just how many 
quests to expect, in order to arrange partners and ta- 
bles. To send your visiting-cards on the day of the 
entertainment would not have been the correct ac- 
knowledgment of the invitation. It would have been 
so if “cards” had not been put on the invitation, bat 
that little word made ali the difference. However, it, 
was not an unnatural mistake on your part, 80 do not 
feel too badly about it. Explain and apologize to the 
hostess when you meet her, and she will surely under- 
stand, and accept your apology gracefully. 


Harrra —When you wish to deliver the letter of in- 
troduction, send it with your vieiting-card with your 
address, Put the card in a separate envelope, but en- 
close it with the letter. It is proper to seul the en- 
velope which encloses a social communication of any 
kind, it it is sent by a servant or a hired messenger. 
It depends on how well one knows the persons in 
question, and also apon their sex, whether one sends 
a card to their rooms to announce one’s arrival in the 
same hotel. If the two people are women, and are 
not well enough acquainted for the new arrival to an- 
nounce herself in person at her friend's door, she may 
either wait until chance brings about a meeting, or 
send up her card and await her friend in the parlor, 
exactly as if she was calling at a private house. A 
man who wishes to announce bis arrival to a woman 
may do the same; but a woman who wants to let a 
man know she is in the same hotel should enclose her 
card in an envelope—the envelope may be sealed—and 
have it left in his box or taken to bis room, and then 
jet him send up his card when he calls upon her. 
There is no conventional way of ordering from a menu 
at a hotel; one may order each course separately, or 
several courses or the whole meal at the same time. 
as one prefers. 


Sursouiwer.—In the first place, it is not good form 
for a man to ask a young woman to take him to drive 
in her carriage with her horse. Ou the other hand, 
a young woman may with propriety ask a man, a good 
friend of hers, to drive with her; but, as she under- 
stands the horse, she should be the driver. She may 
sit on the quarter or half seat, which raises her above 
her companion, if it is more comfortable or easier for 
her to drive on the high seat. 
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Stern Dros 


are showing large assortments 
and exclusive styles of 
Imported and Their Own Make 


Ladies’ 
Silk Waists, 
Bodices & 
Petticoats 


Also a choice collection of 


Washable 
Shirt Waists 


of Madras, Piques, Cheviots, 
White and Colored Linens, 
Percales and Lawns, 

all of which they have marked at 


Very Attractive Prices 


West 23d St.,N.Y. 



















Velvetess 


The binding that 


Fits 


is the binding to wear. 
S: H- & M- Bias Brush Edge 


S. Patent 621 ,o% 
is the only binding that can fit the skirt, 
because the brush edge is woven with 
one long side and one short side, and the 
S H- «© M Bias Velveteen is inserted 
between the long and short sides of the 
head, forming the famous and only 


Natural Curve 

and then there is no other binding with 
half its durability, and none other half 
so soft and rich-in this binding you 
receive ‘‘ Fit, Wear, and Beauty.’’ 

CAUTLON— Never buy a ready-made skirt not bound 
with it—poor skirts are bound with poor bindings, 
Re sure that “S: H- a M-” is stamped on back. All shades, 


If your dealer hasn't it, drop a postal for sample to the 
S. H. a M. Co., Box 6, Station A, New York 






>» March 14, 1899) 














See that your dress- 
maker uses them in 
your new waists. No 
other dress shields 
willgive the satisfac- 
tion, as none have the superior 
merits of Canfield Dress Shields. 
RELIABLY WATERPROOF, 
SOFT AS KID EASILY WASHED 
and guaranteed to 
protect the waist 
from damage by 
perspiration 

Insist on having 
the Canfield Dress 
Shield. 
For Sale Everywhere 


Canfield Rubber Co., 73 Warren St., N.Y. 


ARPER’S 








thoroughly revised 
and classified, will 


be sent PORTRAI by mail 
to any address 
on receipt of CATALOGU 
ten cents 





The Index to lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 

We want you to have it. 





Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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DRESS 


Bazan bas a very 


Txovsiev.—The only thing I can advise doing with 
that gray wkirt is to put flat bands of white satin on 
it. If your skirt is not defaced you cav easily do 
this. If you have a silk lining, perhaps you will do 
better to make the goods up with the lining, only be 
sure you get a good skirt pattern, I do not know 
what is the trouble with such materiale, but I know 
from personal experience that they are not always 
satisfactory. Raffles, of course, would do no good; I 
can easily understand how they made the skirt hang. 
Trim the bodice after the illustration in the Bazar of 
April 8; there are some very good models in that. I 
should advise a flat trimming for your black silk. 
You can, if you wish, put a little line of white on 
either side of the black fold ; or, better still, keep it all 
black with plain folds. If you can recut the skirt, 
have it more in tanic effect. If you want a regular 
shirt-waist, that material of which you enclose sample 
will make a charming one without any trimming 
whatever, except some tucks in the front and studs of 
a bright color. 


A Sunsouniser.—The white piqué skirts and colored 
waists are to be worn again. Waists are made very 
much on the same lines as those of last year, except 
that the sleeves are much smaller. The skirts, too, 
are quite on the same plan. You say you enclose 
sample, but I do not find it, and fear you must have 
misiaid it. 


C. H. ¥.—There are no patterns furnished except 
those described in the pages of the Bazan. Eton 
jackets of tucked taffeta silk are immensely «mart. 
The material is tucked all over in tiny tucks —sleeves, 
back, and frouts. The fronts are made with long tabs, 
and I am quite sure you will find thie a very satis- 
factory model. You will not be suited if you make 
coat collar and revers of black velvet; you can face 
the revere and collar with white satin, but black velvet 
would not look well. There are a great many black 
Eton jackets made this year, but thove in cloth are not 
tucked, as cloth is too heavy a material to look well 
tucked. You will be able to match the material of 
which you enclose sample if you send to some of the 
large shops in New York for samples. 


U. H.—The best way for you to finish the veck of 
your waists is with a band of mediam height; with 
this wear stock-collars or any kind of collar you wish. 
Stock-collars come ready made, but you can make 
them yvurself. Asarule now, collars are not trimmed 
at the back, and they generally fasten in front. It is 
hard to tell you how to fasten your skirt and shirt- 
waist together. Buttons on the waist and loops on 
the skirt do very well, and if you will use a ribbon 
belt, and put that twice around your waist, you will 
find that there is not the parting between the waist 
aud skirt that is so very ugly. Buy a light-weight 
cloth for a wrap. The tan wraps are very much worn, 
and also the black wraps stitched with machine stitch- 
ing of another color. There have been a number of 
illustrations of these wraps in the Bazan. They came 
into fashion last autumn, and are as fashionable as 
ever this spring. 


Exrrorant.—You can copy the waist you like and 
make it becoming, if, instead of having the ribbon meet 
juet in front of the waist, you have it below the waist- 
line brought down in V shape instead of the round 
shape that is illustrated. You can change the bands 
of silk the same way on the foulard walking cos- 
tume. I cannot advise putting lace with it. The little 
soft white ties (bow-knot ties, as they used to be called) 
are the best for children to wear with shirt-waists, and 
you must have a round turned-over collar instead of 
the square tabs. Ribbon around the waist to match 
the neck-tie is the best thing. The wash-waists are 
rather old for children, and the idea is to make them 
up as simply as possible. Do not put on an en- 
amelled buckle; simply bave the belt tie in front in a 
bow. 


F. G. M.—The only way in which you can lengthen 
your skirt is from the bottom. You will have to add 
a regular foundation around each breadth and cover 
that with trimming, either smal! ruffies, paffs, or flat 
bands. The organdie you can easily alter with little 
ruffles edged with lace As for the grenadine, you can 
put ribbon ruffles or flat satin bands. My advice to 
you would be to have a roffie of cerise taffeta with 
black lace over it. 


M. C.—Send for samples of net and grenadine before 
deciding. Net is often more satisfactory than grena- 
dine. In grenadine choose a well-covered pattern. 
Make the skirt separate from the lining, cut with a cir- 
enlar flounce. This is not the newest thing, but it 
will hang the best. The sleeves and yoke you can 
have of jetted net, which will make it look very smart. 
Have your waist cut in guimpe effect, and wear differ- 
ent guimpes. In the Bazar of April 1 there are some 
smart waists. 


E:.epa.—You could have nothing better than a black 
pongee or China silk in a figured design trimmed with 
yellow, It is a most useful gown, and a very attrac- 
tive one if you have it well made. The dotted Swiss 
you will have to entirely make over. Those round 
gathered skirts are no longer in fashion, and the 
shirred sleeves would be abeurd. You might have 
them of point d’esprit, or of Valenciennes if you al- 
ready have your gown trimmed with the latter. Take 
off the black velvet and have the gown all white. The 
enclosed sample is very emart, and will make you a 
most attractive gown. A simple and inexpensive way 
to make up your material will be after the model of 
the figured organdie gown in the Bazas of March 25; 
but you will like the gown better if you take off the 
two upper rows of ruffles. Those rather cut the fig- 
ure, and, besides, are not so new as some of the other 
designs. You can even omit the band of lace around 
the bottom of the skirt. 


Country Giev.—Red, blue, and gray are the three 
most fashionable colors this year. The new blue is 
rather brighter than last year’s color. Capes are not 
80 smart as jackets, but both are considered necessary 
in a thorough outfit. If only one wrap is to be bought 
it is best to get a jacket; and if it has to be worn 
with everything, get a covert-coat. In the ordinary 
covert-coat the length is about the same as it was last 
year. 





ts of the Bazam are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


New Svupsou:secr.—It is entirely a matter of taste 
which skirt is correct. The gored skirts or the circu- 
lar skirts or the skirts made with over-skirts, all are in 
fashion ; and as to material, there are the figared black 
silks and the plain ones. 
do well to buy one without too mach dressing, as it is 
more likely to wear well, Do not put too much trim- 
mivg on your skirt; and whatever you have, have it 
around the foot of the skirt. 


F. C. M.—A piqué gown I cannot advise having 
made in any way but with a coat. There are a great 
many smart models of Eton jackets that look espe- 
cially well in piqué. The skirt is best in gored effect. 
You can face the lapels of the coat with colored duck 
or linen, but do not put any trimming on the under- 
skirt. In the Bazan of March 11 there were some or- 
gandie gowns illustrated, either one of which I should 
advise copying. The colored piqué coats with the 
white skirts are very effective, and this year are very 
much in style. 


Sanau S.—If you object to a circular flounce, the 
only thing for you to do is to have your skirt made in 
the gored pattern, but have it flare as much as possible 
around the foot. You can trim it with a flounce of 
lace, over which you could put a band of linen cut in 
points; but as you say you wish it to be laundered, I 
think you would better leave off the lace and trim it 
with bands. There is no reason why you should not 
have a pretty tight-fitting waist. A charming model 
tor such a material as yours is made with a basque ef- 
fect in the back, with rows of tiny tacks. 
have the tucks down either side of the jacket taba, and 
an inside waistcoat of white linen battoned with 
pearl buttons. This you can trim with braid or with 
lace, as you prefer. It is the fashion to have the 
skirts long, but if you have flare enough to your skirt 
it need not be so very long. Put inside a balayeuse of 
heavy white embroidery. This will save your skirt, 
and can be taken out and laundered when necessary. 


C, 8.—If yoa recut your skirt after one of the new 
skirt patterns, you might get sufficient to remodel 
your sleeves from what is leftover. You can combine 
that material with brown mohair if you choose the 
right color, but it will make the gown lvok rather 
patchy. It would never do to have an entire skirt of 
brown with a waist and tunic of the color of your 
sample, but I think you will be able to match that 
material in plain goods, and in that case you could 
combine the two in the manner you wish. Change 
the waist in front and make it look softer. You will 
probably have enough for new fronts, and, if possible, 
I would put them in aud have a full soft vest of shirred 
chiffon or China silk in a dark brown. Changing the 
vest and remodelling the sleeves will bave much to do 
in making your gown look like new. Judging from 
the sampie you have enclosed, the gown mest be worth 
making over. 


Mas. 8. 8.—You will have to put your lace over net 
or tulle if you have worn it for some time. There will 
be no trouble in making it long enough, for you can 
pat on below the lace itself a deep accordion-)leated 
ruffle of mousseline de soie or tulle; this will add very 
much to the effect of the gown. You will need the 
thinnest kind of net or tulle; be sure, too, that your 
silk lining is well cut. White looks very well under 
black, and, of course, will entirely change the effect of 
your whole gown. 


A. L. N.—The skirt must be made separate from the 
lining in a drop-skirt. You will be best pleased, I 
think, with the circular shape. You can trim it with 
a small ruffle of the same, through which is put a 
twisted band of black velvet. The objection to this 


In buying a taffeta you will | 


In front | 





is that velvet collects the dust, but it looks very at- | 


tractive. You might, if you like it better, line the 
little puff or ruffle with blue, turning it back at regular 
intervals. Make with a yoke and vest of light blue 
silk with bands of black lace. In the Bazan of April 
1 there are one or two designs for waists that I think 
you will fiud particularly attractive. You must have 
a white tie, and the collar should be finished in points 
that stand up just below your ears, these points wired 
to keep them in place. 


A. B. C.—The best kind of rats over which to ar- | 


range the hair in Pompadour style bave little combs 
that can be pushed into the hair and the Pompadour 
arranged over it. Even if your hair is very thin, 
this rat will not show—that is, if you have a Pompa- 
dour made of hair. You must divide the front bair 
into two pieces, putting the rat between. The trouble 
evidently with your hair is that it parts. Side-combs 
will be of no use to you if your bair is too thin to put 
overa Pompadour. You will need at least three combs 
if you wish to be in the height of fashion—one for the 
back of your hair, two for the sides. The side-combs 
must nearly meet in front, and must be put just back 
of the rat. 


An Otp Reaper.—The only thing for you to do will 
be to have a fitted lining cut. These can be bought 
ready made in New York city, at some of the large 


shops. Over it you wear any of the ready-made black | 


silk waists that you wish. Still better will it be for 
you to have a thin silk waist made on a boned and 
fitted lining. Have the waist made so that it comes 
down over the waist of your gown. Do not attempt 
to wear a belt, but have the waist finished with a little 
band of black satin ribbon. 
in the back than in front--in other words, give a 
pointed effect to the front of your waist; you will be 
surprised to find how much longer-waisted this will 
make you leok. If you suffer from the heat, you can 


have the waist lined with China silk or lawn of the | 


thinnest possible description. There is a great choice 
at present in both the plain and figured black China 
silks, all of which are very cool and extremely 
pretty. 


Exrrorant.—If you are wearing deep mourning you 
should have a border on your handkerchiefs. The 
embroidered ruffles on the petticoat I do not think it 
is worth while for you to bother about. If you are 
buying new petticoats, I should advise getting plain 
ones. For bicycle wear it is simply a matter of per- 
sonal opinion as to whether the high boots or low 
shoes should be worn. Your Norfolk jacket will not 
be out of fashion. 


Have the waist shorter | 


| Carts, $2.50 to $20. 
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“When you wish the latest styles, write to us.” 


ummer Suits 


“4. 


UR _ new Summer styles 

of Tailor-made Suits and 
Skirts are now ready. We 
will be pleased to mail /ree 
our latest Catalogue, together 
with Supplement of new Sum- 
mer Styles and a collection of 
samples of materials to select 
from. We keep no ready-made 
garments, but make everything 
to order, thus insuring the per- 
fection of fit and finish. 


Our Catalogue illustrates ; 


New Summer Suits, $4 up. 
(In Pique, Duck, Crash, 
Linen, Denim, etc.) 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
(In Venetians, Broadcloths, 
Cheviots, Serges, and all the 
new fabrics.) 

Cloth Skirts, $4 up. Summer Skirts, $3 up. 
Bicycle Suits,$4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. ll orders filled promptly; a suit or skirt can 
be made in one day when necessary. We pay express 
charges everywhere. If, when writing, you will mention 
any particular kind or color of samples that you desire, 
it will afford us pleasure to send you exactly what you 
wish. Write to-day for Catalogue and samples; we will 
send them to you /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 








Spring 
Suits and Wraps 


Paris and London Styles 
now on show. 

Street Dresses, 
Tailor-made Costumes, 
Lawn and Grenadine Dresses, 
English Top Coats, 
Cloth Capes, Lace Mantles. 


Droadovay A 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 
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Reclining Co-Cart 

Latest patented im- 
provement. Baby not 
compelled to sit up as in 
other go-carts. The 
push of a rod raises the 
foot-rest and lowers 
back, and baby has a 
cosy nest to sleep in. 
Rod fastens automatic- 
ally at any angle — no 
screws to adjust. Style like cut, rubber tires, 
finest rattan, and superbly upholstered. Price, 
complete with parasol, cushions for seat and 
back, and all attachments, $18, Other Go- 
Send for Catalogue C. 

Until you see our catalogue of Baby Car- 
riages you can form no idea how artistic a 
moderate-priced baby carriage can be. Write 
for Catalogue B. 

Invalid Chairs of all kinds. Write for 
Catalogue D. Representatives wanted. 
If your dealer doesn't sell our goods, we will ship direct 
from factory and prepay freight to the Mississippi. 
PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 

713 & 715 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
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HOT 
SOME NURSERY PROBLEMS 

Sav, Pop, I wish you'd sit right down and tell me 
me era th . 

That fi mind with botherment and many won- 
det 

Why is it the Jersey coast’s so full of dirt and 
gr 

Altho it's being washed by that big ocean all the 
tim 

And | ne at emo e's bad and stunts us 

So that we € r get wv yur size for liking 

ys 

Why Mo V *, that emokes both day 
' 

Has t 8 flery noe ut of #ig 

Are ir * named that way be se they're #par- 

‘ 
\ vi » owa we swa w that they name m 
it w 

And «a t s named as such because y go 
. ' 

A-ate ev { fr that puts its blossoms 

\ wh ' ter’s t und April days 
ma 

And everybody's f« e sort of ed ont and thin 

Why is ¢ logy and as silmpey a8 a 
at ’ 

And | t any spring a they call the season 
esprit 

——— 


POSSIBLE EXTRACTS FROM THE CHOATE 





JEST BOOK 
We understand that an enterprising London pub- 
sher has jast eeued a Choate Jest Book, in honor of 
the witty American Ambassador. We have not as yet 
me s copy, but from the fashion in which certain 
famous people a st times compelled to assume the 
sponsibility for others’ jests, we imagine the volame 
nlaine the following 
I. 
It was while travelling in Bermoda that Mr. Choate 
was Introdeced to General Sir William Wintergreen, 
f Her Majesty's Blues. Having heard of Mr. Choate’s 
fame as a master of repartee, General Sir William re 
solved to put it to the test before a large company 
gathered in his honor 
* Mr. Choate,” said he, “ you have stadied architec- 
ture, I presenme 
“Well,” replied Mr. Choate, calmly, “not deeply, 


General Sir William, but I know a honse from an 
sntomobile, and could distinguish off hand, I think, 
etween an Italian Renalssauce Fagade and a piece of 
pumpkin pie.” 


CROSS 


BUNS. 


* Quite so,” observed General Sir William. “ But, 
Mr. Choate, do you know when a door is not a door ?” 

The witty American chuckled slightly to himeelf, 
and then without an inetant’s hesitation replied : 

“ Ah, General Sir William, indeed I do. When it’s 


ajar. {N I 


-B.—This is new !) 


Mr. Choate was once asked by an American news- 
paper reporter who was trying to find out who illus- 
trious men would rather be if they were not them- 
selves, who he would prefer to be if he were not Mr. 
Choate. 

* Tam sure I cannot say,” returned the famous wit 
“T have never not been myself.” 


Il 
crossing the ocean Mr. Choate was asked as 
is plans upon his arrival in London 
“ Well, madam,” he replied, “ of course I can’t say 
juet now, for, as you observe, lam entirely atseca. But 
the firet thing I shall do, I presume, will be to study 
the language 


While 


IV. 

Mr. Choate when asked by Lord Iveagh, the famous 
brewer, why he and not General Porter was sent to 
England, the witty ambassador replied, ‘Me Lad, to 
send Porter to a country that makes such excellent 
beer would be tike sending coals to Newcastle or 
gloom to the Isle of Man 

Vv 

On the appointment of his predecessor to the Port- 
folio of State, Mr. Choate eaid in confidence to Mr 
Depew, “I suppose the President wants to make Hay 
while the sun shines.” 

Vi. 

Mr. Choate is sometimes embarrassed by his own 
wit An inquisitive Englishman once asked hii as 
to Mr. Depew's rank in the United States 

“Is he a man of high station ?’’ asked the Briton 

“He's a man of the Grand Central Station,” replied 
Mr, Choate, with a twinkle te his eye. 

“Aw!” said the Briton. “Grand central—middie 
clawes, | presume 7" 

It took the witty lawyer four hours to explain that 
his joke was based upon the fact that Mr. Depew, as 
president of a railroad, had his office in a railway 
station, 


Vil. 


It is not known whether it was in a jesting mood or 
because of some natural embarrassment on the am- 
bassador’s part, that caused him in his first address to 
Her Majesty to begin with the well-known American 
formula “If your honor please.” In any event, Mr. 
Henry White, the talented secretary, tugged at his 
coat-tails warningly, and with wonderful readiness 
the ambassador corrected himself by bowing low and 
saying, suavely, “or as I should have said, may it 
please the court.” 

The ice was broken at once, and the new ambassador 
became, as his friends all knew he would, so distinctly 
a persona grata that he was invited to stay overnight 
at the castle, and breakfast at the expense of the 
crown 


GREAT MULTITUDES. 


The idea of vast concourses of people may be con- 
veyed in many ways. For examples, of — 

The correspondent who st on the deck of the 
Olympia with se) at the battle of Manila. 

The survivors of the charge of the Light Brigade. 

The youngest soldier of the late war. 

The youngest soldier of the later war. 

The first man up the hill at San Jaan. 

The original McKiuley man. 

The oldest Mason. 

The author of “ Beautiful Snow” and of ** Curfew 
Shall Not Ring To-night.” 

quesss@pesuse 


Little James found it very difficult to commit to 
memory the Golden Text of his next Sunday's lesson, 
and so he was sent upstairs to the solitade of his own 
room, where he could apply his mind to his subject 
without interruption. 

After diligent application for about ten minutes, he 
came down beaming. 

“Mamma, I know the golden text now,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“I am very glad,” replied mamma. 
you repeat it.”’ 

“ The Lord loveth a cheerfr! sinver.” 


“* Let me hear 


— —>——— 


The Ellis family have a long, lank, leather-colored 
horse named Shoestring. “ Why,” asked a visitor, 
“do you call your horse Shoestring ?” 

“Because he always stays untied,” replied the 
youngest Ellis. 


SHE KNEW 
The Reading One. “iv SAYS HERE, ‘ For 
AS FALLING OUT OF A WINDOW.” 


A TELEPHONE EXPERIENCE, 


“ Hello, Central I” 
“ What number, please ?” 
“ th ‘4 h 


« dred and sixty-four.” 
“1 don’t catch that.” 
“One th d two 


hundred and sixty-four.” 

“Try it once more, please.” 

“ Twelve hundred and sixty-four.” 

“Seven hundred and sixty-four?” 

“No; twelve hundred and sixty-four—one thon- 
sand. two hundred and sixty-four.” 

“I can’t give you two numbers at once. Which do 
you want first?” 

ad. was giving you the same number two different 








ays. 
“ A little louder, please. I can’t quite make you 
out.” 


“IT said I was giving you the same nomber two dif- 
ferent ways.” 

“Oh, yen. Well, what number do you want ?” 

“Twelve handred and sixty-four.” 

“Suppose you give me each figure separately, like 
one, two, three, for instance.” 

“All right. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
ogi, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. Got that?” 

“Yes” 


“One, two, three, four, five, six. Got that 2” 
“ Yea.” 
Got that?’ 


You want twelve, six, four, do you ?” 
Do you 


“One, two, three, four. 
“ Yes. 


“Yes, twelve handred and sixty-four. 
understand now 7” 

“ Yes,l understand. Twelve-sixty-four is busy now. 
Ring off, please.” 


Witisiam Heney Siveres. 





THE LAW. 
A CHINAMAN TO LEAVE CHINA 18 AS EASY 


The Listening One, “ OF COURSE, BUT THE TROUBLE COMES IN LANDING.” 





PROF. MOLAR'S 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
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HOW TO SELL A COMIC. 








